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j Constant Development of Unusual Time-Saving Methods 
Effects Great Economies which Enable Certain-teed 


to Give Purchasers an Increasing Value Per Dollar 


American industry is making a steady step-by- 
step progress up the scale of efficiency —result- 
ing in greater productivity, lowered costs, en- 
hanced values and service. To this development 
Certain-teed has contributed important time- 
saving methods used in various buying, manu- 
facturing, selling and distributing operations. 


These economical practices affect all phases of 
the Certain-teed system. Raw materials are 
bought in bulk at opportune times of the year. 
Scientific grading of these, helps insure the 
established standard. Every manufacturing 


step is carefully supervised and processed, so 


that time, labor and materials are conserved. 
Certain-teed’s seventeen large plants are locat- 
ed at logical distributing points. All buying, 
manufacturing and distributing activities are 
co-ordinated under one management—and five 
complete lines of products are sold by a single 
sales force. 


As Certain-teed continues to promote and apply 
these economical methods, its costs of doing 
business are proport ionately lowered. With the 
unusual Savings secured, Certain-teed is able 
to give purchasers an ever-increasing value 


per dolla r. 
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THE COTTON DELUGE 


AMAGE TO THE BUYING POWER of the South, 

equal to the effects of ‘‘ten Florida hurricanes,” will be 

the result of our record-breaking cotton crop, unless 
some way is found to lift the market price above the cost of pro- 


duction. This startling statement is made by Mark Sullivan 
in a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune, discuss- 
ing the effeets of the Department 
of Agriculture’s early October cot- 
ton report, which estimates the 
1926 crop at 16,627,000 bales. 
After the publication of this report 
the price of cotton dropt to 13 cents 
a pound, whereas the cost of pro- 
duction, which varies in different 
localities, is estimated at from 16 
cents to 18 cents a pound. As 
the cotton-bales weigh about 500 
pounds, this would mean a loss of 
from $15 to $25 on every bale mar- 
keted, or a loss of from $250,000,000 
to $400,000,000 on the whole crop. 
Some authorities put the figure 
even higher. Thus John 8S. Wanna- 
maker, President of the American 
Cotton Association, says that ‘‘the 
loss to cotton-growers, based on cost 
of production at present prices, is 
fully $50 a bale, or $800,000,000.” 
Mr. Wannamaker, in a statement 
published in The Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, of Baltimore, goes on to say: 


‘Not only the economic life of 
the South, but the entire nation, 
will pay a fearful penalty, because 
the balance of trade against the 
United States will be heavy unless 
these conditions, due to the de- 
bacle in the price of cotton, are 
speedily relieved. The damage 
already done is fearful. Great 
3ritain and other foreign nations are buying our cotton below the 
cost of production, forfuture years for use as a market depressant.” 


The bottom has dropt out of the price, explains the Baltimore 
Sun, because ‘‘two bumper cotton crops in succession have sup- 
plied too great an excess over world consumption.” As a result, 
says the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the South is losing ‘‘ millions 
of dollars a day.” ‘‘No matter what steps bankers, merchants, 
brokers, public officials, and others take in these Southern States 
to check the downward trend of cotton prices, this section of the 
country will again be forced to take an enormous loss on account 
of what has happened to the cotton market,” declares the Mobile 
Register. But the problem is more than a sectional one, many 
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HE HEADS THE RESCUE PARTY 


Eugene Meyer, whose colleagues on President Coolidge’s 

new commission to save the South from the cotton deluge 

are Secretaries Mellon, Hoover and Jardine, is said to 
“Imnow the cotton situation as few others do.” 


papers remind us. “The price of cotton is the most arresting 
item in the business world to-day,” says the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, which continues: 


‘‘When the price in New York dropt below 18 cents, the lowest 
in more than five years, the most directly unfavorable effect 
was naturally in the South, but 
the price of this staple is so im- 
portant in the world’s commercial 
life that it affects everything and 
everybody, whether North or 
South. The entire stock market 
responds unfavorably in the pres- 
ence of such deprest cotton prices. 
This grows out of the fact that the 
South has become such a profitable 
consumer and customer for the 
products of the rest of the nation 
that any interference with the 
purchasing power of the South is 
reflected in other lines of industry.” 


“The question of paramount 
importance in America to-day is 
what to do about the acute cotton 
situation produced by the big crop 
raised this year,” agrees the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer. A return 
of the boll-weevil this season “might 
even have been a blessing,’ remarks 
the Charlotte Observer, and in the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot we read: 


“With the announcement that 
this year’s cotton crop will probably 
total 16,627,000 bales, the position 
of the cotton industry and of the 
cotton States becomes a matter 
of most serious national concern. 
Never before has the South pro- 
duced a cotton crop of such gi- 
gantic proportions. The prospec- 
tive yield this year exceeds that 
of 1914, the previous record year, 
by approximately half a million 
bales. Coming at a time when 
cotton is already a drug on the 
market, and when cotton manufacturers find it difficult to com- 
pete with the makers of silks and artificial fabries, this huge 
harvest threatens to bring on a market depression comparable 
only to that of 1914, when the combination of an excessive crop 
and the outbreak of the war in Hurope forced the price of cotton 
down to 7 cents a pound. If the distress in the cotton States 
this year does not equal that of 1914, it will be because of prompter 
and more intelligent efforts to meet the threatened danger.” 


Last year the cash income which farmers derived from their 
cotton crop was approximately $1,750,000,000, notes T’he Brook- 
mire Forecaster, of New York, while this year it will probably 
be about $1,250,000,000—‘‘a reduction of $500,000,000, or 


almost 30 per cent.” To quote this authority further: 
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A SURE WAY OUT 
—Cross in the Nashville Tennessean. 


‘‘ Another way of appraising what this means to general busi- 
ness would’be found by saying that it is approximately equal to 
one month’s construction contracts for the entire country. Still 
another way of putting it is that it is equal to approximately 
10 per cent. of our total export trade for a year. Such a reduc- 
tion in cash income is decidedly important in itself, and the fact 
that at least 40 per cent. of it has come suddenly and unexpectedly 
into an already closely balanced business situation gives it still 
more importance. ”’ 


While this sensational economic phenomenon of the cotton 
belt can hardly affect the November elections, remarks Mark 
Sullivan, it has nevertheless a possible political significance as 
a cloud in the bright skies of prosperity. Mr. Sullivan continues: 


“‘TIn Washington it is realized that this decrease in the capacity 
of the South to buy goods will ultimately be felt where those 
goods are made and sold, which is Detroit as regard motors, and 
virtually everywhere in the North as regards other goods. 
It is believed that the consequences of the cotton drop, while 
they must be tangible and are unavoidable, can nevertheless be 
absorbed over a long period so as to cause the minimum of dis- 
advantage to the country’s business structure as a whole.” 


“Cotton may give the backers of the MeNary-Haugen bill 
a warmer support than they have hitherto had from the Southern 
Democracy,” remarks David Lawrence in a Consolidated Press 
dispatch; and this experienced observer goes on to say: 


‘*A coalition of the West and South always has been more or 
less feared by the opponents of the famous equalization plan, 
which has threatened to tear asunder the Republican party in 
Congress. 

“The Coolidge Administration is keeping a watchful eye on 
the whole situation, because it is realized that if a remedy can be 
provided for the cotton emergency there will be less chance for 
the MeNary-Haugen idea to win support there. 

“That’s why, tho the South is Demoeratic, and hardly ean 
influence the result of the Congressional elections this year, 
there is a keen appreciation that the Administration will be 
saving itself much trouble if it does what it can to protect the 
eotton farmer.” 


President Coolidge, having the national prosperity in view, 
is taking energetic steps to stem the cotton slump, the corre- 
spondents tell us. To this end he has appointed a cotton com- 
mittee, headed by Hugene Meyer, Director of the War Finance 


Corporation, to cooperate with those engaged in, the production, 
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marketing and use of cotton, to investigate the present market 
condition, and to ‘render such desirable assistance as can be 
given by the Government to the efforts already being made in 
the South through the financial institutions, cooperative or-— 
ganizations, and Federal intermediate credit banks, and other-— 
wise.” The other members of the President’s cotton committee | 
are Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; William M. 4 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture; and Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. The appointment of this board by the President — 
followed his extension. of $30,000,000 credit to the cotton indus- — 
try through the intermediate credit banks. At its first meeting _ 
the cotton committee, according to a Washington correspondent 

of the Baltimore Sun, outlined the following relief measures: _ 


“1, An immediate survey to determine to what extent the 
cotton-consuming countries of Europe may be induced to under- 
take long-term purchases. 

“9. Urging the domestic spinning industry also to make long- 
term purchases as a matter of self-protection, as well as one of 
checking panicky sales. 

“3, Encouragement of the present movement on the part of 
the Southern banking structure to stand back of relief steps; 
greater cooperation on the part of the Federal farm credit 
agencies. 

“4, Restriction of acreage of the 1927 crop.” 


The personnel of this committee is especially pleasing to the 
cotton States, remarks the Atlanta Constitution. Of its chairman 
this Georgia daily says: 


‘“Hugene Meyer knows the cotton situation as few others do. 


~He was helpful in the post-war reconstruction, and loaned a 


great deal of money to banks for the purpose of aiding the cotton 
farmers of the South when the boll-weevil conditions had 
brought them to their knees,” 


Secretary Mellon is quoted as saying that everything possible 
will be done to relieve the cotton crisis; and Secretary Jardine, 
in a letter to the President of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, says in part: 

“‘T realize fully the gravity of the situation which you discuss 
in your letter with reference to the cotton farmer of the South. 
I am convinced that this situation is very largely due to panic 
conditions, which, it is to be hoped, are only temporary. The 
basic economic conditions of the country are sound, and eotton 


KING COTTON 
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A KING WHO NEEDS A DICTATOR 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


must soon realize that the intrinsic value of this crop 
ot changed in the past few weeks. The people of the world 
] the eotton that we can produce. Weare ina position to 
pply their needs in an orderly manner. Cotton is not a perish- 
ycommodity. We have the necessary facilities for storing the 
for months or, if need be, for years, and ample credit to 
‘it. No effort should be spared to make theso resources 
available to the producers of cotton. 

he final determination as to the acreage that shall be de- 
sd to the production of cotton in the future rests with the 
mers of the South. It is manifestly to their interests to adjust 
at acreage to meet the needs of the consumers of the crop. This 
on be done most intelligently if they retain a controlling interest 
he crop until it passes into consumption. ’”’ 


Turning to the Southern press, we find general agreement that 
Tt > immediate situation must be met by withholding a substan- 
sul part of this year’s crop from the market until a better price 

obtainable; and that the next step must be the curtailment of 
otton acreage, and the diversification of crops by the cotton 
i The stabilizing of prices, we are told, can be achieved 
y selling through the eotton cooperative associations which 
‘ready exist in the cotton States. ‘‘ Did the cooperative cotton 
ssociations of the cotton-growing States have control of one- 
nird of the product, the price for the whole crop could always 
@ maintained above the cost of production,” says the Columbia 
vate; and the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot agrees that— 


* The first concern of the South in the present critical situation 
to sell its crop in an orderly and deliberate manner. Promiscu- 
us and hasty dumping of cotton at this time will lead inevitably 
> further depression in prices and a much greater loss than pro- 
ueers really need toineur. It is possible to finance and direct 
ane marketing of the crop in such a manner as to avoid a panic. 

“The chief agencies for accomplishing this end are the cooper- 
tives. Despite their limited membership, the cooperatives can, 
y example and by actual influence on the market, do much to 
heck any tendencies that may develop in the direction of a 
elling stampede. Before they can do this, the cooperatives 
dll need to have abundant eredit to finance their holdings of 
otton. No great difficulties are in prospect on this score. 
‘he Federal Farm Loan Board has announced that credits of 
30,000,000 have been extended to the cooperative cotton-market- 
ng associations. Other loans are in process of negotiation, and 
ffers of assistance have also been made from private sources. 
{seems safe to expect that the cooperatives will be able to secure 
ll the funds they need. If this expectation is not realized, 
mergency measures to supply credit will become a prime necessity. 

“Orderly marketing—and, if possible, an arrangement to 
old a large amount of cotton off the market for an entire year— 
lust be the immediate concern of the cotton industry.” 


The problem is simplified by the fact that cotton is not a 
erishable commodity, notes the Savannah News, which warns 
he growers, however, that, “if they will continue to make big 
rops, they may expect to face low prices.”” The Manufacturers 
ecord suggests that we do for cotton prices what Britain did 
x rubber in the Stevenson plan, or Brazil for coffee in its 
alorizationscheme. Onthe subject of curtailing cotton acreage, 
re read in the Birmingham News: 


‘““The Southern farmer must have a breathing spell from la- 
orious and extensive cotton-production. He must make up 
is mind now, and for at least two years, individually and col- 
etively, that he can not press down the milling and manufactur- 
ig throats of the world a commodity which can not be consumed 
nd digested within a reasonable length of time. He must soft- 
edal.”’ 


Many Southern papé¥s argue earnestly for crop diversifica- 
on, while admitting that King Cotton is a monarch who relin- 
uishes his hold with extreme reluctance. Nevertheless, says 


1e Savannah News: 


“Cotton will always be the major crop in the South—it is 
ecessary for the world; it is a crop to which labor in the South 
accustomed; it is a crop that can be continually marketed and 
hich does not lose in keeping; it is always good for cash, and 
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in many a case it is the medium of exchange between the farmer 
and the provision man, the landlord and the mule-dealer. _ 
“But for all that cotton need not be dictatorial—mastering 


at its whim the fortunes and prosperity of the Southern f rmer.” 


In Memphis a Southern Cotton Conference, made up of 
Governors of cotton States, heads of. cooperative associations; 
bankers, Senators, and Southern business men, adopted the 
following resolutions to relieve the crisis, according to a dispatch — 
to the New York World: ‘ 


A Withholding of 4,000,000 bales of the present crop, to be 
placed in charge of the State Co-operative Marketing Association. 


“NEXT TIME AH’LL JES’ GROW A MUSTACHE” 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


This cotton is to be held in separate pools for two years, unless the 
price justifies selling it earlier. Funds to advance 65 to 75 per 
cent. of the present market value to the owners are to be obtained 
from the Federal Intermediate Land Banks, which have offered 
their full facilities of $400,000,000 if necessary. 

“2. To ask theState banking associations to name ten men from 
each State to advise with the cooperatives’ board of directors as 
to the advisability of selling or holding at certain times. 

“3. The week of October 25 to 30 is set as acreage-reduction 
week, in which the foregoing plan of withdrawal of cotton, 
together with the necessary agreement to curtail acreage 25 per 
cent. next year, will be offered to the growers for acceptance.” 


Meanwhile, says the New Orleans Times-Picayune, it is the 
duty of cotton planters and owners ‘‘to keep their heads, and 
refuse to be stampeded.’’ And so responsible and conservative 
an authority as The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New 
York) quotes Secretary Jardine’s statement that the real value 
of cotton has not declined, and offers this reassuring comment on 


the outlook: 


‘‘With business prosperity continuing, and with the probability 
of stimulated sales of cotton goods on account of the lower level 
of raw cotton and the revival now under way in the textile 
industry on both sides of the Atlantic, there is reason to expect 
still larger consumption in the coming year, so the relation 
between supply and probable demand is far better at present 
thanit was five years ago. Furthermore, cotton, having reached 
a low point in 1921 at this time of the year, advanced eight cents a 
pound during the next twelve months. There is no point in 
making any prediction as to how the price of cotton will move 
during the next twelve months, but there certainly is no warrant 
for estimating the buying power of the South upon the present 
price of cotton, based upon a sudden and demoralized decline.” 
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ORGANIZED LABOR’S BIGGEST FIGHT 


STRUGGLE OF TITANS will be the effort of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor to unionize the automobile 

industry, avers one of the many editors comparing it 
with the effort to organize the steel workers in 1919. In fact, 
it seems to the Newark News that this campaign ‘‘exceeds in 
possibilities of success or failure even the attempt to bring the 
steel industry into the union fold,” for ‘‘a million workers and 
probably twice as many dependents of those workers are in- 
volved, nearly double the numbers affected in the case of steel.’ 
President Green of the Federation is taking a bold course, says 
the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘whether it is a course that is discreet and 
worth while is yet to be determined.” It was considered sig- 
nificant that with such a campaign in view the Federation held 
its 1926 convention in Detroit, the center of automobile manu- 
facturing, and largest 
open-shop city in the 
United States. The con- 
vention, said President 
Green, before it opened, 
“would be a fruitful op- 
portunity to make a defi- 
nite gesture toward the 
automotive workers, who 
are as yet unorganized.” 
The delegates, as a Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer corre- 
spondent noted, were 
well aware that what they 
were attempting was to 
be “no lawn party; more 
than once the Federation 
has considered trying to 
break into Detroit, and 
individual unions have 
had organizers here, but 
the great engine assembly 
lines still move with no 
regard for labor-unions.”’ 


International Newsreel photograph And it was while the up- 

EESDS FHE NEW FIGHT roar was still reverberat- 
ON THE OPEN SHOP 

As head of the Metal Trades De- = 

partment of the A. F. of L., James churches, and Y. M. C. A. 

O’Connell started the campaign to rescinding invitations to 

organize the non-union automobile 
industry, beginning in Detroit, 


ing from the Detroit 


labor speakers because 
of the drive against the 


open shop, that the con- 
vention made its definite decision. This resolution was unani- 
mously passed: 

“Resolved, That the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor are hereby authorized and instructed to inaugurate a 
general organizing campaign in the automobile industry at the 
earliest possible date, and that the president of the American 
Federation of Labor call a conference of the officers of all na- 
tional or international organizations for the purpose of working 
out the details so that questions of jurisdiction may for the time 
being be eliminated, to the end that all employees in the auto- 
mobile industry may be brought into membership in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Under this resolution, comments John J. Leary in a Detroit 
dispatch to the New York World, ‘craft lines will be waived, and 
all the metal-working trades and miscellaneous trades, such as 
the painters, will work through a single body.” The ultimate 
type of union will be decided after the campaign has closed. 
In supporting the resolution, James O’Connell, head of the 
Metal Trades Department of the Federation, with a member- 
ship of 500,000, said: 


a a Se : ma 


““The automobile industry is the third largest industry in t 
United States, with more than a million workers. 

“This does not include people employed in the maintenanee 
and distribution of automobiles. The industry has been withot 
any general effort at organization since it has been in existen 
It has grown by leaps and bounds, and is now the domina 
factor in the so-called non-union shop system. It is the de 
mining factor in the industrial life of Detroit. It is the m 
highly developed industry in our system of mass production, 
Its employees are minutely divided into mere atoms in the pro- 
duction of automobiles. Can you imagine the state of mind of 
a person repeating one operation over and over again, screwing 
on a nut or a bolt all his life long? What can be the hope, the 
aspiration, the opportunity of such a person?”’ 


’ 


Another dolegate indorsing the plan declared: 


“The automobile workers never will be freed under the so-called 
American plan, the com- 
pany union system. The 
man who turns nut No. 999 
in the automobile factory 
knows that he is serving 
a sentence turning nut 
No. 999. Only the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 
can free him from his 
present slavery.” 


Two days after the 
adoption of the union- 
ization resolution, Mr. 
O’Connell explained the 
Federation’s plans to a 
representative of the As- 
sociated Press. There 
will be a meeting of the 
unions. principally in- 
volved. immediately after 
the November elections, 
and soon after the first of 
the year an intensive na- 
tional campaign will be 
started which will prob- 
ably extend over two 


years. The campaign will 
Le. ainda Oa ae “DETROIT SHALL NOT BE IN 
6. direchiy supervised Dy THE GRIP OF THE UNIONS” 
the Executive Council of 


Says Louis J. Flint, a director of 


the Federation. the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
The challenge has been which is fighting the A. F. of L. cam- 


paign to unionize the open-shop 


1a ) a, acce » 1 ‘ . 
issued and acee pted, notes automobile factories of Detroit. 


James M. Lynch, in a 


dispatch to the Chicago 
Daily News; ‘‘and the contest in Detroit in the next year will 
be observed with interest in industrial circles throughout the 
country.’’ For the employers of Detroit have let it be known 
officially that they will fight the unionization campaign to a finish. 
Louis J. Flint, a director of the Detroit Board of Commeree, is 
thus quoted in a Detroit dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“We are dotermined that Detroit shall not be in the grip of 
trade-union leaders. Our city is the most prosperous in the 
country, and it is prosperous because it is a stronghold of the 
opon shop.” 


To citc the views of some who oppose the union drive, we are 
told by The Detroiter, the organ of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, that Detroit workers ‘‘are the best paid, the most pros- 
perous and contented in Ameriea,’’ and ‘this condition obtains 
in spite of the American Federation of Labor, whose policies and 
practises have always been opposed by those responsible for 
Detroit's present degree of prosperity.”’ The Detroiter continues: 

“The Federation comes here with the avowed purpose of 
organizing the happy, contented automobile workers of Detroit. 


igoing ‘to organize them.\ In all of the outpourings 
) trum of its convention, not one word has been uttered 
e of doing anything to improve the conditions enjoyed 
Yetroit’s American Plan workers. 


‘© his only privilege would be to pay at least $36 a year to the 
ynizers. If this is wrong, these columns would be delighted 
ow what the Federation offers the workmen. 
The average Detroit workman as an individual or en masse 
shly intelligent. He appreciates the fact that never in the 
y of the automobile industry has a walking delegate of any 
r organization been allowed to stand at his shoulder and tell 
m how few operations he can perform, or how much or little 
oney he can earn.” 
- Practically simultaneous with the labor convention in Detroit, 
bn Lester Dryden, President of the Detroit Employers’ As- 
oeiation, flatly declared at the New York convention of the 
‘ational Association of Manufacturers that Detroit’s greatness 
due to the open shop. To 
uote his address in part: 
“At the present time we 
save a population of nearly a 
in ion and a half, of which 
pproximately 700,000 are em- 
loved. and of those only 20,000 
ere under the closed shop. Do 
-ot misunderstand me. This 
000 does not represent the 
-otal strength of organized labor 
1 Detroit, but it does ap- 
-roximate the number that are 
vorking in strictly closed union 
Shops. In other words, 97 per 
~ent. of Detroit’s working peo- 
»le are pursuing their various 
sallings without the hindrance 
f organized labor domination. 
“Jowhere are wages higher or 
‘hop conditions better. No- 
eyhere is there less interruption 
.0 employment. Nowhere is 
here generally a more satis- 
-actory understanding between 
smployer and employee. De- 
roit owes this remarkable in- 
lustrial relationship, its pres- 
sat prosperity, high wages and 
steady employment to the fact 
hat it is an open-shop city. 
““What I desire to emphasize, to tell the world in no uncertain 
anguage, is that Detroit is Detroit because of the open shop.” 


The Detroit Free Press proclaims that it has ‘‘no sympathy”’ 
swith the Federation’s drive to unionize its city: 


“A fight against the American open-shop plan as it exists here, 
with a good balance maintained between organized and unorgan- 
ized labor, will hurt both workers and their employers, and will 
injure the prosperity of the city in case it amounts to any- 
thing; in the end it will act as a boomerang against trades- 
unionism.” 

Even more unsympathetic is the New York Commercial: 

“The automobile industry has been progressing over these 
last thirty years without strikes and with operating forces that 
are well paid and efficient. In consequence of this both the 
workingmen and companies have been prosperous. In the face of 
this industrial well-being it is hard to understand the re ysoning 
that has prompted the A. F. of L. to bring its convention to 
Detroit. Such action must be taken as a challenge. The attitude 
of the A. F. of L. is much like that of a tough kid fixing for a fight, 
who struts into the school-yard with a chip on his shoulder.” 


“ Anyhow,” asks the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘jast 
what does the American Federation of Labor hope to be able to 
accomplish by ‘unionizing’ the motor workers whose fate they 
deplore? They certainly seem to have done as well if not better 
for themselves than many other groups that have for a long, 
long while paid dues to the Federation.” 


It merely wants to ‘organize’ the Detroit workman. There- 


2 We WANT You 


“2 TO JOIN OUR 


“THE WOLKE” 
—Baer in Labor, Washington, D. C. 


A ‘Detroit correspondent of The Wall Street Journal reports 
that a union organizer speaking to University of Michigan stu- 
dents, a few weeks ago, ‘‘was asked what progress was being made 
in unionizing the automobile industry, and he replied that prac- 
tically no progress was being made because so many of the auto- 
mobile workers either owned or were buying their own homes, or 
had made money in one way or another, that there was no discon- 
tent, and discontent was the main thing on which organization 
was readily propagated.” ; 

The difficulties in the way of organization, as seen by employ- 
ers, are thus stated by J. C. Royle for the Consolidated Press: 


“Tt is estimated there are not more than 35,000 to 40,000 
unionized workers in Detroit out of 350,000 industrial employees. 
About 95 per cent. of those organized belong to the building or 
needle-trades unions. The United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Vehicle Workers has a membership of only around 800, or a 
tenth of its former strength. While the machinists and metal 

polishers are organized, there 
is not a single closed shop in 
the great automobile center 
employing: those trades. And 
a strike undertaken last spring 
by them was unsuccessful. 

“Employers believe the union 
organizers will have extreme 

. difficulty in arousing the in- 
terest of workers. -Wages in 
the automobile industry are 

_ high, and a great percentago 
of those employed own auto- 
mobiles and their own homes, 
and employers state that these 
facts have caused unionism to 
fail to flourish in the industry 
in general. 

“Tn Detroit, the 1925 census 
showed that out of 308,000 
families, 124,500 were definitely 
known to be living in their 


householders and roomers clas- 
sified as unknown, and exclud- 
ing a number of the residential 
suburbs. A large number of 
those working in the auto- 
mobile industry in various 
cities live in suburban towns 
and drive their cars to work 
each day, some journeying 
twenty-five to thirty miles. Employers cite thesereasons why they 
think attempts to unionize the industry will not meet with success.” 


While we find little if any definite espousal of the Federation’s 
policy in the daily press, several editors take an impartial atti- 


tude toward it. The South Bend Tribune says, for instance: 


“Public opinion in the United States does not support efforts 
to force on men organization they do not want. This has been 
proved by opposition to enforcement of the check-off in coal- 
mines. But unionization has lost many of its former terrors by 
reason of an increase in understanding and a more civilized 
method of deciding labor disputes. And because it has lost 
many of its terrors, the question of forcible unionization can be 
discust freely and on its merits. 

‘A federated craft union is not necessarily an evil.” 


‘““Byen if the unions could do nothing to improve the auto- 
mobile workers’ material conditions,’ the campaign for union- 


ization might still be worth while, argues The New Republic: 


“Group action through an independent union is about the 
only autonomous industrial action possible to the machine- 
tender, and the sense of having a voice through his own organ- 
ization in the conduet of affairs is an expression of every man’s 
need for meaningful experience in and contact with the world 
about him. If the unions are to make headway in such a 
situation as that in Detroit, which may well be a foretaste of the 
typical industrial situation, they must in some way or other 
convey to the workers a sense of this corporate freedom to act 
and to experiment, this industrial citizenship, a chance to win 
which the unions are to offer them.” 


own homes, not counting 29,700 _ 


ae 2 - of the Supreme Court, rules that President Wils 


sep’ ) President oo te Aes = the ie 
é ( Defeated in ‘the Federal District Court at. Wilmington, 
* a hea the Government met rebuff a second. time-in the 


> Cireuit Court of Appeals of that section, and now Justice Butler, 


clearly 
within his rights in delegating power looking to the. tester oe : 
i =the patents. As Mr. Lane goes on to explain: Be 3 


“What the Government sought was to get the. » patents back 


into its own hands, subject to the specific. disposition of a subse-_ 


quent act of Congress. Had the Government won its suit against 


the Chemical Foundation, the alternatives for Congress might 


. have been the leasing of the patents to bidders by the nation, or 


- would be highly problematical.’ = r 


alka as ruling, Supreme Court Justice Butler said, in part: 


“We agree with the lower courts that the sales aint! ansters 


* - SBnpige 


-of the patents were ratified and confirmed by the. President’ SF 


order of February 13, 1920. 


that he did not intend to ratify the sales of patents, ‘and that the 
language used in the order is not broad enough to include the 
patents, trade-marks and copyrights in question. The President 
“will be presumed to have known the material facts, and to have 
acted in the light of them. His intention to ratify the sales is 
plain. 
. “The President, and under him the Custodian, acting for the 
United States, the seller of the patents, caused the foundation to 
be created to buy and hold them, and caused it to be controlled 
by officers or representatives of the United States acting ex- 
clusively in its interest. 

‘It is insisted that the orders were induced by misrepresenta- 
tion and were made without knowledge of the material facts. 
But both courts found that the United States failed to establish 
any conspiracy, fraud, or deception. Findings of fact concurred 
in by two lower courts will not be disturbed unless clearly errone- 

-Under this rule the findings must be accepted.”’ 


‘This decision of the Supreme Court,” believes the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘clears the way for a vast expansion of chemical produc- 
tion in this country under licenses from the Chemical Founda- 
tion. In peace this is important; in war it becomes 
transcendent significance, for the making of high explosives is 
inseparably associated with this particular industry.’’ Senator 
Borah, however, is said to see in the Supreme Court’s ruling 
“‘added reason for investigation of the Alien Preperty Custo- 
dian’s office under Attorney-General Daugherty and Thoraas I. 
Miller,” aceording to Washington dispatches. | Meanwhile, 
remarks the New York Times: 


of 


‘Lawyers may argue about the legal and constitutional merits 
of the case; but to laymen it will be particularly gratifying that 
the Supreme Court brushed away the persistent allegations that 
sinister and greedy motives entered into the operations of the 
Chemieal Foundation. It may have made mistakes. There 
were nodoubt eases of hardship to the original German oyners 
of dyestuffs and patents. But such hardship arose only in 
consequence of the way in which war rudely lays its hand upon 
private-enemy property. The Chemical Foundation was never 
itself a money-making company, and its activities have now been 
freed from any suspicion of personal profit or illegal methods. ”’ 


~ the move “on ominous portent.” But Sir Esme Howard, = it 


‘pea? when it qnniaes “the hitherto 4 
tion of t » Crown i in foreign countries,” and London F 


Ambassador at Washington, is quoted as welcoming the idea 
Canadian, colleague, and Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, writing in 
London, Spectator, declares that ‘‘it signalizes not a weaken 
“put 2), strengthening of the ties that bind the nations: of 1 


In Cai anada the Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press tells us that t 
decision of. the King Government “‘is generally approved in tl 


Las 


country except for a few conservative newspapers which say tha 


. 1 m: 
their sale by competitive bidding. What disorganization might — itis a matter of little consequence, and may even lead to complica 


“result to the American chemical industry as now: constituted : 


0? 


tions. British relations with the United States, we are re 

minded, are mainly Canadian relations, and, so far as this is th 

case, can be better dealt with by a Canadian representative, wi 

full knowledge of his country’s needs. Says the Calgary Hera d 


in the western Province of Alberta: 


“Examples of such cases are Chicago’s action in divertin a4 


“Tt is urged that ‘there was no ratification, bean ie noge ee oe ene Great Lakes at the expense of Canadian ports an 


‘shown that the President had knowledge of the material facts; — rovosad ‘St. Lawrence Kiver power project, and th alkali 


hydroelectric power development; the questions involved in the 


the American tariff upon the Canadian cattle-exporting industry.” 


In British Columbia, the Vancouver Province thinks that a 
Canadian Minister at Washington may help to bring the United 
States and Britain into better cooperation, and thus curing 
the peace of the world. Moreover: 


“There will be plenty of work for the Canadian Minister to a 
More than half the matters handled by the British Ambassador 
to the United States relate to Canadian affairs, and the propor- 
tion is constantly growing. The United States is Canada’s best 
customer, and Canada, next to Britain, is the best customer of the 
United States. Both have an outlook upon the Pacific, and a 
common interest in the solving of Pacifie problems. Besides, 
many questions involving cooperation are likely to come up in 
the immediate future, questions like the prevention of smuggling, 
for instance, and the development of boundary waters. ”’ 


Direct Canadian representation in Washington is weleomed 
also by the Montreal Star, in which we read: 


“Where two friendly nations neighbor each other for three 
thousand miles, and do business together with great freedom, both 
speaking the same language, it is inevitable that their eapitals 
should be clearing-houses for an immense mass of semidiplomatie 
semicommercial ‘paper.’ 

“To-day all these transactions go through the British Em- 
bassy. This is certainly not fair to the Embassy. Washington is 
one of the most important foreign capitals in the world. The 
larger international problems that arise between London and 
Washington—many of them of the friendliest nature relating 
to joint action elsewhere—are numerous and vital. If Franco- 
British problems require the whole time of an Embassy in Paris, 
British-American problems certainly require the whole time of an 
Kmbassy in Washington. 

“Yet at the present time we load the whole of our many and 
often very local Canadian errands on the British Embassy. Even 
if we assume that the British Embassy is as well-equipped as a 
Canadian office would be to deal with them, it lacks the time. 
It has something else to do—very decidedly. 

“There is no question of Canada having Embassies at other 
capitals, as the Liverpool Post seems to imagine possible. We 
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» no relations with any other nation which would justify 
‘an expenditure. It is a purely business proposition. We 
ot even remotely dreaming of slipping out of the Empire by 
E ide door. There is no political significance whatever attaching 
po the proposal. If there were, The Post may be certain that it 
uld never have secured the practically united support of the 
unadian people. There would have been opposition in Parlia- 
nt and outside of it. 

“Canada realizes that, in her foreign policy, she is a part of 
6 British Empire. But we do feel that we know the American 
ter than the Britisher does. We have far more intimate 
tions with him. We visit him in larger 
1umbers, and—especially since Volstead— 
a1@ visits us much oftener. Then we live 
ander very similar conditions. Our political 
methods are much alike. We know better 
than any European how his mind works. We 
sre a far better judge of when he is ‘bluff- 
ng’ and when he means business. So we 
ery much prefer to do our business with 
aim directly and independently. We are 
~onfident that we can get better terms.” 


But the Montreal Gazette doubts whether 
‘he sending of a Minister to Washington 
will be worth the $60,000 a year it will cost: 


“The new theory is that the Mother 
Sountry and its overseas possessions have 
leveloped interests which require separaite 
representatives to care for them. The Irish 
Tree State was the first to act, and sent to 
Washington as Minister Plenipotentiary Mr. 
tf. A. Smiddy. By present appearance, Can- 
uda will be the second to have a diplomatic 
‘epresentative at the U.S. Capital. If the 
other self-governing colonies follow the ex- 
ample, there will be quite a corps of ministers 
rom the British Empire at Washington. If 
shey happen to receive differing instructions 
rom the different Governments, or take dif- 
‘erent views on issues that come up, there 
nay be awkward complications. The nomi- 
aation of a Minister to foreign countries 
qas received some favor as an evidence of 
Canada’s advanced status in nationhood. 
To the majority, it may seem hardly worth 
the cost.” 


But such misgivings find no echoes in this 
country. ‘“‘The new diplomatic arrangement 
will be welcomed in Washington for its 
practicality,’’ declares the New York World, 


Toronto Globe. 


the British 
which goes on to say: 


‘Canada, with 4,000,000 square miles, 
nearly 10,000,000 people and a rich com- 
merce, is more important to us than any South American 
nation. She is growing rapidly, and will some day be one of 
the world’s great Powers. It is well that we should be able to 
deal more directly with so close a neighbor.”’ 


‘‘Canada and the United States enjoy a relationship that is 
unique among the nations,” remarks the St. Paul Dispatch, which 
turther declares: ‘‘The appointment of a Canadian Minister to 
Washington will be welcomed in this country, as a means of 
‘urther promoting its intercourse with Canada for their mutual 
advantage; and the Hon. Vincent Massey, a distinguished Cana- 
lian of industrial traditions, and a patron of the arts, should 


“‘Tt is another forward step,’’ says 


prove persona gratissima.”’ 
The Christian Science Monitor, which continues: 


“An expanding volume of trade and exchange, cooperative 
ndustrial enterprise, and comparative freedom of movement 
10rth and south has steadily turned the attention of statesmen 
mn both sides of the line to the necessity of establishing more 
lirect means of official communication between Ottawa and 
Washington. In recent years, Canadian Cabinet Ministers have 
‘ound it necessary to make personal visits to the United States, 
which the presence of a diplomatic representative would have 


ybviated. ; . 
“Tt is six vears since the Parliament of Canada, with a Con- 
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A BUSY TIME AWAITS HIM 


Vincent Massey, who will be Canada’s 
first Minister at Washington, ‘‘ will 
probably have more work before him 
than any other member of the 
diplomatic corps,’ according to a 
Washington correspondent of the 
“He will take over 
considerably more than one-half of 
the work which is now performed by the 
Ambassador, 


a far larger staff of aids and secre- 
taries than the Canadian Envoy is 
ever likely to have.” 


‘The Literary Digest for October 23, 1926 Peg es ene ay 


servative Prime Minister in office at the time, made provision 
for the appointment of a Canadian Minister to Washington. The 
Conservative Administration went out of office before the posi- 
tion could be filled. From year to year since, with the Liberals 
in office, Parliament has voted the necessary appropriation, but 
Premier Mackenzie King has moved with commendable caution 
in making the appointment. He has let it become known that 
Vincent Massey is to be the Minister, but the appointment wil 
be made officially only after the Imperial Conference.” 


Mr. Massey’s personal qualifications for the new post he is 
to fill are admitted on both sides of the 
border. His wide range of interests com- 
mends him, for instance, to the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, while the Ottawa 
Citizen notes that besides his political ex- 
perience and ‘‘the finest kind of business 
experience,” Mr. Massey’s cultural interests 
make a “‘splendid list.” And the Canadian 
paper thinks that “cultural interests, which _ 
might better be termed the spiritual side of 
life, count for far more with the people ‘of 
the United States than the outside observer 
would gather from the great attention that 
is given to business.”’ ; 
Altho Mr. Massey will not be forty until — 
next February (he missed being born on 
Washington’s birthday by a bare forty- 
eight hours), he has, to quote a Consolidated 
Press dispatch from Ottawa, ‘‘crowded a 
wealth of experience and training into his 
life that would seem to fit him eminently 
for the position of responsibility he is to 
assume.”’ Mr. Massey has that desider- 
atum in diplomatic circles, a fortune. Ac- 
cording to the writer from Ottawa, ‘‘to large 
private means of his own there was added 
this summer by inheritance, half of more 
than a million-dollar estate of the late 
Chester D. Massey, whose eldest son he 
was.’’ Vincent Massey, it seems, was one 
of the founders of the National Council of 
Education, planned to effect in Canada an 
interchange of the educational thought of 
world. One of his main hobbies is 
architecture and another is the theater, 
“so it may be expected that among the 
Canadian products the new Ambassador 
will introduce to the United States will be 


who has 


Canadian playwrights.” 

The career of the new Canadian Minister to the United 
States is briefly outlined in a Canadian press dispatch from 
Ottawa, appearing in the Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star: 


‘‘Mr. Massey was born in Toronto on February 20, 1887, son 
of Chester Daniel Massey, and was educated at St. Andrew’s 
College and the University of Toronto, where he took his B.A. 
in 1910. He pursued a post-graduate course at Balliol College, 
Oxford, famous as a training-school of statesmen, being gradu- 
ated with honors in modern history. He was lecturer in modern 
history in the University of Toronto from 1915 until 1915. 

“Tn 1919 he entered the Massey-Harris Manufacturing Com- 
pany (makers of agricultural implements) as secretary and di- 
rector, and later became its president. A strong Liberal, he 


accepted the invitation of Premier King in September, 1925, to 
enter his Cabinet without portfolio. Mr. Massey gave up his 
business interests, took a leading part in the ensuing campaign, 
and ran in the Ontario constituency of Durham, regarded as a 


Conservative stronghold, but failed to do more than reduce his 
opponent’s majority below the 1,000 mark. 

‘‘During the war Mr. Massey was in command of the School 
of Musketry, M. D. No. 2, being promoted temporary lieutenant- 
colonel in October, 1916. In January, 1918, he became associate 
secretary of the war committee at Ottawa. Mr. Massey mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir George Parkin, and they have two sons.” 
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THE NEXT STEP IN THE PHILIPPINES 


ETWEEN THE LINES of the farewell statement to the 
Filipino people which Col. Carmi A. Thompson, Presi- 


dent Coolidge’s special observer, made as he was sailing 


from Manila, may be read ‘‘the promise of what will be reported 
to the President and the groundwork of a readjustment of the 
relations between this Government and the peoples of our 
Oriental insular possessions,”’ thinks the New York Telegram. 
The report itself, a number of editors agree, is sure to be highly 
interesting, but, of course, it first must be submitted to the Chief 
Executive. Furthermore, points out the Boston Globe, ‘it 
should reach Mr. Coolidge in 
time to permit him to use the 
findings while preparing his 
opening address to the Decem- 
‘ber session of Congress.” But 
that is a long time for the 
American daily newspaper— 
and the American people, for 
that matter—to wait, so we 
find many of our editors par-. 
ticipating in a guessing contest _. 
built on a grand scale, and 
incidentally offering sugges- 2 
tions in advance as to what 
should: be done for the Islands- 
and their people, and for the 
American business interests 
with present or prospective in- 
vestments in the Philippines. 

All factions in the Islands, 
reports Roy Bennett, in a 
Manila dispatch to the New 
York Herald Tribune, ‘have 
decided that Colonel Thomp- 
son, the silent observer, will 
report to Mr. Coolidge that 
the time is not ripe to grant 
full independence to the Phil- 
ippines; that he has not been 
fooled by special demonstra- 
tions in favor of independence 
by native political leaders.” 
What he probably will recom- 
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mend, says the Philadelphia 
. ‘ . ‘ “THE ARRIVAL OF 
Bulletin, ‘‘is the creation of a ; ; 
>) *hili i Ss, SAYS » Me ila c Pres 3 
new governmental agency to In the I hilippines, says one Manila correspondent, 
ae c misgiving and mistrust. 

handle the Philippines and direction.’’. Manuel Quezon, 
other insular possessions. This the leading Filipino advocate of 

: ; ah id hands with Colonel Thompson who, rumor has it, 
would concentrate national 


Quezon’s independence plans in his report to the 


attention on the problem of 


the Philippines. Certainly, the 


removal of the Islands from War Department jurisdiction has 


much to recommend it.” At present the Filipinos enjoy a 


limited form of self-government. Governor-General Wood, its 


nominal head, however, has found that almost every move he 


makes is opposed by the Filipino legislature. Thomas Steep, 
Herald Tribune with the 


a resumption of the authority 


staff correspondent of The Thompson 


party, believes that ‘‘ which was 


abandoned under the Jones Act and dissipated under the ad- 


ministration of Francis Burton Harrison is what is needed in 


the Philippines.” 

3ut what does Colonel Thompson say, after traveling some 
3,600 miles through the Islands, and visiting almost every prov- 
According to a Manila dispatch to The 
Monitor, 


University of Michigan: 


ince south of Manila? 
Christian Science Professor of 


Political Science, 


from Joseph R. Hayden, 


COLONEL THOMPSON” 


But the pendulum has swung far in the other 
President of the Philippine Senate and 
independence, 


“No one, probably not even the Colonel himself, can state wi 
certainty what his conclusions and recommendations will 

“He has been frequently, and sometimes seornfully, ch 
acterized as ‘an Ohio politician.’ The fact that he isa mas 
politician is one of the greatest assets in the work which he 
now doing. A solution of the political problem is prerequisite 

the solution of every other problem in the Philippines. 

“The outstanding achievement of the mission thus far is the” 
winning of the confidence and cordial cooperation of the Filipino ~ 
leaders and of the people generally. Half a dozen prominent 
Filipinos have stated to the writer that Colonel Thompson’s— 
arrival was awaited with misgiving and mistrust. To-day the 
pendulum has swung far in the other direction. ; 

‘In dwelling upon the political aspects of the Thompson in- 
vestigation, there is no thought 
of minimizing the importance 
of the economic side of the 
present survey. For this part. 
of his task the President’s 
agent also possesses special 
‘qualifications. He has madea 
fortune through the direction 
of mining and timber enter- 
prises in the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. He was 
one of the ablest of the lieu- 
tenants of the late James J. Hill 
in the development of the natu- 
ral resources of the Northwest.” 


‘**The pleasant frame of mind 
in which he left Manila, as in- 
dicated by his farewell state- 
ment, may furnish a clue to the 
nature of the report he will 
frame,’ remarks the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. From  dis- 
patches of Russell B. Porter, 
New York Times correspon- 
dent with the Thompson party, 
we quote a portion of the state- 
ment of the President’s special 
commissioner: 


“Tt is with genuine regret 
that I am leaving the Philip- 
pines. My stay has been en- 
joyable as well as profitable to 
me, and I hope it will be of 
some benefit to all the people 
of these islands. 

“T have noted with great 
satisfaction the desire among 
Americans and Filipinos alike 
for some definite, constructive 
policy which will insure the 
economic development of the 
country. I trust the report I 
shall make to the President, 
based on facts gathered in the 
Islands, will promote better 
understanding between the 
Filipino people and the people of the United States. 

‘‘T believe the Philippines are on the threshold of the most 
prosperous era in their history. The Filipino people have just 
begun to understand the wealth of these islands and to realize 
that the world is waiting for the productions of the soil, for the 
metals and minerals from the mountains, and for the priceless 
lumber from the forests. When this prosperity comes, it will 
result in a higher standard of living for all the people, better 
better sanitation, higher wages, and better working 
eonditions for labor.” 


““was awaited with 


is shown shaking 
will not fall in with 
President. 


schools, 


“Tt is apparent,” “that I should 


not discuss matters to be considered in my report until I have 


Colonel Thompson goes on, 


presented the report to the President.’’ The correspondents 


who traveled with him, and talked with his advisers and inform- 
ants, however, are under no such moral obligation. In the 
Porter to The 


get the following information: 


numerous dispatches of Mr. Times, therefore, we 
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— re he goes we find influential ‘politicos,’ while 
‘ing speeches for ‘immediate, complete, and absolute inde- 
dence,’ admitting privately that these aspirations must be 
deferred. Even Manuel Quezon, the chief and most radical 
advocate of immediate independence, does not expect indepen- 
dence for at least ten years. Others say their people will be 
nable to handle complete independence for a generation. 
“Some Americans urged Colonel Thompson to favor the 
Bacon bill providing complete American rule for Mindanao as 
the one thing needed to attract American capital and make the 
oud prosperous and peaceful. It can be confidently expected 
t he will make constructive proposals for ending the political 
uncertainty and economie stagnation which block the agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial development of the Philippines. 
“Colonel Thompson is weighing arguments for and against the 
coordination plan, gathering information from American and 
Filipino sources here bearing on the question. Under the 
"present system the government of our insular possessions is 
ivided among the War, Navy, and Interior Departments. 
“While Colonel Thompson has formed no opinion as to what 
» should be done regarding the Moro problem, he is convinced 
that Mindanao is the richest undeveloped territory in the world, 
and that the development of its natural resources would be of 
great benefit both to the United States and the natives. Besides 
an area capable of supplying a third of the rubber needs of the 
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is said, we could not enforce the open-door ppliey of eual-traie 
opportunities for all nations in China.” — SRSESE NE re 


Aside from the economic and military nena maintains the 


Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘it is our duty to complete the task unde 


taken a quarter of a century ago, during which time progress’ in 
the Islands has been far greater than in all the centuries. of. 
Spanish domination.” ‘The work of teaching the Filipinos how 
to govern themselves is far from complete, and must therefore 
go on,” declares the Detroit News; ‘‘indeed, our efforts should 
be redoubled.” 

In General Wood, the majority of editors in this country 
agree, the Islands have an administrator of extraordinary abil- 
ity. But Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Senate, 
is dissatisfied with General Wood as Governor-General. Thomas 
Steep, staff correspondent of The Herald Tribune with the 
Thompson party, asserts that ‘“‘it is merely an idle dream to 
talk about commercial possibilities in the Philippines while 
Quezon and other ‘politicos’ remain in power.”  Editorially, 
The Herald Tribune says: 


“What is needed most in the Philippines is a modification of 


SCENE IN. THE WORLD’S RICHEST UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY: MINDANAO 


The island of Mindanao, says Colonel Thompson, could supply enough rubber to break the British-Dutch monopoly, and enough coffee to 
loosen the Brazilian coffee control. It has also a rich deposit of iron ore and an almost inexhaustible coal supply. 


United States, thereby breaking the British-Dutch monopoly, 
Colonel Thompson found Mindanao producing high-grade coffee, 
with the possibility of growing enough to loosen the Brazilian 
coffee control. He also found what is reported to be a deposit 
of 500,000,000 tons of iron ore, and a deposit of coal reported to 
be almost inexhaustible and as good as any coal in the Orient, 
altho both deposits need further expert surveys to establish their 
value and extent. 

“*Colonel Thompson found unlimited possibilities of increasing 
the hemp production, retaining the Philippines’ world monopoly 
of that product, now threatened by other tropical countries. 
He was imprest by the superior quality of the Mindanao coco- 
nuts and tropical fruits. Mindanao, Colonel Thompson found, 
has sufficient water-power to provide all the power necessary 
for the immediate development of the country. 

‘Statistics furnished to Colonel Thompson show the shift of 
world trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The international 
Asiatic coast trade has doubled between 1913 and 1922, increas- 
ing from $4,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. While the United 
States trade with the whole world increased 100 per cent. from 
1913 to 1925, our trade with Asia grew 300 per cent. in the same 
period. The Philippine foreign trade has increased about 500 
per cent. in the last twenty years, being nearly $300,000,000 in 
1926, of which over 66 per cent. was with the United States. 

‘Americans in high positions in Manila have told Colonel 
Thompson that the United States should retain sovereignty over 
the Philippines in order to protect American interests and for 
the preservation of international peace in the Far East. 

‘According to this view, if we withdrew from these fertile 
tropical islands, strategically located at the Orient’s gateway, we 
would have to relinquish our position as an Asiatic Power. 
Without the Philippines as a commercial and military base, it 


the Jones Law which will restore the balanee between the Legis- 
lature and the Governor-General. The latter is entitled to the 
opportunity to build up a party willing to work with him for the 
common interest. The archipelago can be made productive 
and prosperous. Its commerce can be vastly increased, and the 
living standards of the masses can be raised. . The people can 
be better protected against disease and legal oppression. But 
such results are hardly attainable unless a party can be created 
which wishes to secure them under American leadership.”’ 


The Brooklyn Eagle, however, believes that if a billion-dollar 
industry, that of automobile-tire manufacturing, were not abso- 
lutely dependent upon foreign sourees for its raw material, 
Colonel Thompson would not have been sent on his Philippine 
mission. The Baltimore Hvening Sun goes even further. ‘‘The 
Filipinos might have been granted their independence had it not 
been for the growing demand for rubber,” avers this daily. For, 


points out the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


*“Nowhere under the American flag but in the Philippines does 
there seem to be any opportunity for the cultivation of rubber on 
a large scale. What more natural than that the rubber interests 
should look to the Philippines to relieve them of their dependence 
on foreign producers? What more natural. than that the in- 
tensely nationalistic school of political economy should encourage 
the rubber manufacturers in their aspirations? In the case of? 
a relatively small industry, these aspirations might make very 
little impression on Washington or on the country. But the 
arguments put forward by or in behalf of any billion-dollar in- 
dustry have a very persuasive appeal for Administration ears.” 


he public has not supported it. 
realize the eyes of the world are upon 
_ expense, but in a few years we will be given credit. 


“is merely the public confession of what has been well known 
throughout the country. And the real reason for the failure is 
that the public is no longer interested in such expositions.” 
When the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876, and other fairs in 
Chieago, Buffalo, and St. Louis, were held, we are reminded by 
the Boston Globe, “‘the American public had traveled little, but 
since that time the automobile has wiped out distance for 
millions.” ‘‘The public has outgrown such displays,” declares 
the Baltimore Sun, and the reason for this, suggests the Provi- 
dence News, is that ‘the average man. has infinitely greater 
facilities for knowing his world than did the man of the ‘days 
before the automobile, the motion-picture, and the radio.” 
Apparently the “ayes” have it. Let us first, however, ex- 
amine the charges of Mr. Axel Malm, who recently resigned. 
as director of exhibits at the Philadelphia exposition, Mr. Malm 
asserts that bad management is responsible for the financial — 


failure of the Sesquicentennial, and that the only way it can sue-~ - 


ceed is under new management. Reckless expenditure of money 
is another charge. A single concern retained to solicit exhibits, 
it is said, spent nearly half a million dollars to secure a million 
dollars’ worth of exhibits. Mayor Kendrick denies the bad 
management charge, and cites the poor attendance figures— 
hardly 4,000,000 visitors since June 1, “whereas 25,000,000 
should have attended.’’ Meanwhile, reports the exposition’s 
director, the Sesqui is losing, through operating expenses, from 
$25,000 to $40,000 each week. Moreover, says a Philadelphia 
dispatch to the New York World: 


“Back of these figures is a long and consistent record of mis- 
management, mistakes, and politics. Up to date the direct cost 
to the city is $15,000,000. 

“Critics of the Sesqui, who are loyal Philadelphians, place 
politics of the ward variety as the chief reason for the Sesqui’s 
failure to attract attendance. It was politics, they say, that 
placed the exposition in a 1,000-acre swamp in South Phila- 
delphia, instead of the site first suggested in Fairmount Park, 
where the Centennial Exposition of 1876 was held. 

“Millions were spent to make these swampy, mosquito-in- 
fested, and barren tracts habitable for the Sesqui. Transit 
wines had to be improvised and other hasty arrangements 
made. The heavy costs of improving the grounds placed the 
exposition under a financial handicap at the very start. 

“Other critics attribute much of the lack of attendance, 
especially on Sundays, to the persistent opposition of churches. 

“Mayor Kendrick’s desire, as a former Imperial Potentate of 
the Mystic Shriners—who held their national convention here— 
to force the opening of the Sesqui while it was far from being in 
readiness, is blamed for much of the ‘knocking.’ 


fair was dedicated to the Philadelphia business men, and t 


total attendance on that day, counting the usual run of out-of 
town visitors, was only about 40,000. a. . 
“The total.loss will be borne by the city. Philadelphia 

stand it, tho the taxpayers may grumble. But the really seri 
effect of this failure will be in the discouragement of other en 
prises of a similar character. These great fairs are education: 
and valuable. They permit a mingling of the people from all the 
States. They should be held periodically and on a large scale.” 


= “Perhaps the chief reason for the financial failure of — . 
Sesqui, however,”” remarks the New York Herald Tribune, “igs 
that those responsible failed to give it either the proper kind or 
amount of advertising. No great show, whatever its merits, ean’ 
hope to gain popular support unless the public is informed about 
it, and the popular imagination aroused.” ‘The Sesqui,”’ agrees 
the Jersey City Journal, ‘““was something that had to be sold to 
the whole country, and, altho the newspapers gave it a generous 
share of publicity, there was none of the high-pressure advertising 
that makes for the success of purely commercial enterprises of 
the same caliber.” 

But there is a bright side to the picture, it seems. The Sesqui, 
we are told, has reclaimed six hundred acres of waste land, and 
brought modern streets and other improvements to that section 
of the city. In fact, it is expected that all the money Philadelphia 
has invested in the exposition will be repaid many times in taxes 
from the increased real-estate valuations. ‘‘We have all given 
our best, and have taken nothing,” avers Mayor Kendrick, and 
even the Sesqui’s severest critic, Mr. Malm, asserts that Mayor 
Kendrick “‘has done everything humanly possible for one man 
to make the big show a success. But he has been handicapped on 
all sides.” Furthermore, maintains the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, ‘no apologies need be entered for the fair in its 
present physical condition. It is a splendid achievement.” 
Of course, admits the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“There are losses, but losses are to be expected in all such 
enterprises. The Wembley Exposition, staged by the British 
Kmpire in 1924, was a grave monetary failure. So it is not to the 
discredit of our own mammoth show that it has not paid its way. 
The exhibits themselves are beyond compare. The pity of it is 
that the attendance has not been five or six times greater. With 
the public support that was anticipated, all costs would have 
been met. There is where the fault actually lies. 

“There have been mistakes. No previous exposition has been 
opened on time. Mr. Malm charges mismanagement. To this 
extent we may agree with him, altho poor judgment would be the 
better expression. He also asserts that there has been a lack of 
publicity; that the exposition has never been ‘sold.’ There is 
something, too, in that. 

‘““As a whole it has been a wretched summer, what with rain, 
floods, and violent weather changes. But there should be a few 
weeks of bracing atmosphere ahead of us, and every American 
citizen who possibly ean do so should make the pilgrimage to the 
greatest exposition that this nation has ever seen.” 
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r new European agree- 
“fobteer that Uncle 


InGe’s favorite song 
muld be ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
tht.”” He seems to love 

*the encircling gloom.—Phila- 
sdelphia Inquirer. 


Witt Rogers boasts that 

the put President Coolidge to 

«sleep. Now let him try it on 
imney.— Philadelphia Eve- 
ing Public Ledger. 


_A SCIENTIFIC expert now 
-eomes forward with the claim 
that fish kill mosquitoes. But 
who wants to take a fish to 
bed with him?—Life. 


Or course, in the case of 
those who say they see great 
increase in drinking, it is fair 
enough to ask where they 
look.— Boston Transcript. 


THE supreme _ salesman 
would be any European who 
could come over at this par- 
ticular juncture and sell us 
another war.—Detroit News. 


Tue thing to remember 
these early autumn days is that coal that goes down the cellar 
never goes up in price.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir the “missing link’ is discovered, the human race might do 
well to put it in the place of some of the links that are not missing. 
—Winston-Salem Journal. 


Wuar is needed to prevent war is an international law for- 
bidding any nation to start a war without enough cash on hand 
to pay for it—Tacoma Ledger. 


Tur Lirerary Diacest describes the solar plexus as having ‘‘a 
radiant aspect.’’ At the beginning of the second slice of punkin 
pie, at any rate.— Louisville Times. 


Presipent Carvin CoouipaGer, in Bruce Barton’s interview, 
indorses marriage unequivocably. What other visionary project 
will this reckless radical advocate next?—Emporia Gazette. 


Gossip from London has it that the Prince of Wales is acquiring 
an American accent. He’d better go easy with it or some of his 
countrymen will be selling him their eastles.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Mr. MEtton announces that the surplus has again exceeded 
all expectations. Not to change the subject, what has become 
of the old-fashioned Secretary of the Treasury who believed 
that the country would go bust if it adopted the soldiers’ bonus 
and a raise for post-office clerks?—The New Yorker. 


THE DICTATOR OF ITALY CALLS HIS CABI- 
NET TOGETHER FOR THE DATLY GRIND 


—Smith in the Jersey City Journal. 


Tose non-permanent seats in ae ier nei! ne on 
Nations must be like the seat one expects to find again ir es day 
coach on iin from the 

smoker Palafe is 


aT Russia ever does awaken, 
we would rather be that na- 
tion’s barber than its ruler. 
—The Thomas E. Pickerill 
Service. 


AVERAGE politician’s vo- 
cabulary consists of about 
500 ; words—a small stock, 
but, oh! what a turnover.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


SIDEWALKS are getting nar- 
rower and narrower—but at: 
the same time pedestrians are 
getting fewer and fewer.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


ONE reason more young 
people don’t stay at home 
nights is because they’re afraid. 
to be alone in the house.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tue international forgive 
and forget plan provides for 
America to do the forgiving 
and the debtor nations the for- 
getting — Arkansas Gazette. 


Auas! in every town that 
claims to be the Athens of 
America, 32 per cent. of the 
people don’t know what 
Athens was.—Greenville News. 


Ir the Democrats really want to get a lease on the White 
House, their first concern must be to settle the party rent 
question.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A Frencu professor says the consumption of salt has lowered 
human intelligence. Still, we must use it on so much that 
professors tell us.—Detroit News. 


WueEn China decided to adopt some form of self-government, 
how deplorable and unfortunate it was that it had to select the 
Chicago plan.—Nashville Banner. 


An Eskimo, brought to New York on a sight-seeing tour, de- 
scribes the American girl as ‘‘onnanutziak.”? That leaves only 
“onna”’ and ‘‘ziak’’ to be explained.—etrott News. 


Scientists are seeking a form of vegetation that will grow and 
flourish in arid lands without water. What’s the matter with 
that hardy perennial, the wild oat?—Arkansas Gazette. 


TaGorRE suggests that the Western world may crumble while 
the Orient marches gaily on. But, in that event, where will 
Orientals go for lecture tours?—New York Evening Post. 


Amprica didn’t get into the war soon enough to suit Mr. 
Kipling. Well, there was a vaudeville joke early in the war 
to the effect that England would fight till the last Frenchman 
fell_— Detroit News. 


MARCHING TOWARD FRANCO-GERMAN COOPERATION 


HE PROFOUND CHANGE which has come over the 

attitude of both France and Germany toward each 

other is attributed by some journals to the wise states- 
manship of either country, and perhaps even more to the League 
of Nations. The growth of the League in moral authority and in 
actual power is said to have made a real reconciliation pos- 
sible between these two former enemies. According to the 
Manchester Guardian, without the League France would never 
have felt secure, and Germany would never have felt that 
wrongs could be redressed without war. The League provided 
the only platform on 
which they could meet 


“without one hand on potaraee 
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the sword-hilt.”’ 
thoughts are suggested 
to The Guardian by the 
famous ‘‘wayside inn” 
meeting at Thoiry be- 
tween the French and 
German Foreign Minis- 
ters, at which, we are 
told, the discussions in- 
eluded plans for the 
early and complete evac- 
uation of the Rhineland, 
the return of the Saar 
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the entry into the picture of the Little Entente nations—allies of 
France—which have informed the French Government that not 
only is France’s security involved in the presence of troops in the 
Rhineland, but also their own. These nations—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania—insist on a new consideration of the 
whole Franco-German rapprochement problem. 

““While the Poincaré Ministry does not wish to break off the 
conversations with Berlin, The Herald Tribune is informed that 
in subsequent negotiations financial considerations will be 
abandoned so far as Germany is concerned, and the Reich will 
be offered the return of the Rhineland before the time stipulated 
in the Treaty of Versailles on three stern conditions.” 


This informant goes 
on to say that the eondi- 
tions would test Ger- 
many’s good faith in 
maintaining European 
peace to the extreme 
limit, and he names them 
as follows: 


“First, that Germany 
turn over the entire left 
bank of the Rhine to the 
League of Nations; all 
bridgeheads and © stra- 
tegic points would be oe- 
cupied by Allied ob- 
servers appointed by the 
League to watch and re- 


region to German sov- “i ch eee ot Pd yl Wye port on German military 
ereignty, and of its mines awe 7 AMR activities in these vicin- 
to German ownership, \ ities. 
“Secondly, that Ger- 
and the withdrawal of ce ee : 
; a many strictly observe 
Allied military control. the execution of existing 
The Guardian goes on treaties. While under 
to say: the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty the French 
“These are natural TIME TO WATCH OUT have a right to keep 
objects of German policy, “Mr. Briand’s better half.does not appear to share his partiality for blondes.” troops in the Rhineland 
and altho they would all The Western Mail (Cardiff). for nine more years, 
beachieved in time under these forces would be 


the Treaty, Germany 

wishes to secure them at once, as is her moral tho not her 
Treaty due. So far as Mr. Briand is himself concerned, one 
may be sure that he would not demand an excessive price. 
But he has to reckon with a public which will demand some 
tangible reward for the bestowal of such favors. The reward, 
it seems, which Mr. Briand has in mind is the intelligible one of 
perhaps some £100,000,000 down. One can imagine that it 
would make a strong appeal to those who find the spirit of 
Locarno unsatisfying. But one need not complain that France 
is now paying more attention to her pecuniary embarrassments 
than to her political rights and strategie defenses. It would 
have been better had she done so earlier.”’ 


3ut Mr. Briand’s dream of an early Franeo-German general 
understanding is said to have been shattered by the decision of 
the French Government not to evacuate the Rhineland on the 
basis initiated in the conversations at Thoiry. According to 
Paris press dispatches Premier Poincaré holds that ( rermany’s offer 
to assist in the commercialization of the Dawes plan railway 
bonds in exchange for France’s surrender of the Rhineland, is 
of no value, because under the agreement the handling of these 
bonds is solely the business of the allied and associated nations. 
The Paris correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune tells 
us that: 


“This entirely new phase of Franco-German relations followed 


withdrawn only in the 
event that Germany signs an agreement of honor not to pursue, 
by judicial or other means, attempts to alter the European status 
quo, except by agreement with France and other treaty signa- 
tories. This would tie Germany not to seek, even through the 
peaceful means of the League, revision of the Danzig Corridor 
or other Polish boundaries, on the one hand, or annexation of 
Austria, on the other. 


“Thirdly, that Germany in no case would fail to make therepara- 
tions payments scheduled under the Dawes plan, unless after 
offering lump payments of sufficient value to compensate for the 
rench debts and bring about a serious reason for revision of the 
Dawes plan.” 

The new turn in events, according to this correspondent serves 
to undo, at least for the moment, the work of Briand and re- 
verses the French policy to the old Poinearé system of dealing 
with the former enemy on a basis of strict observation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

It is very desirable, thinks the semiofficial Paris 7% mps, to 
solve the problems that exist between France and Germany, 
especially now that circumstances are favorable to a solution. 
But while this newspaper is a strong supporter of a rapproche- 
ment between the two countries, it calls attention to the fact that 
the great desideratum for France is to know actually what she 
wants to gain from the point of view of politics and economics 


as well as what she would be willing to give. Moreover, the 
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it goes on 
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. lasting agreement is to be reached with Germany, it 
» understood that it shall not appear to everybody as an 


ree to nothing which might give our surest friends the suspicion 
+ with our connivance the overthrow of the European status 
e the war is being contrived. If care is not taken to employ 
necessary precautions, France may soon find herself, without 
friend, confronting a Germany for which the intervening 
scord would be nothing but the first stop on her way toward the 


1? 


jective of a return to the situation of 1914. The greater one’s 
esire to follow a policy of peace, the more one should be on 

ard lest those with whom one is conversing, no matter who 
hey may be, should take it for granted that one is ready to 
any and everything.” 


As for official opinion, we have the statement of Premier 
oinearé, made in a speech at Bar le Duc, that France is ready 
for any attemptsat rapprochement with Germany, provided that 
“they are compatible with our treaties and alliances, they do not 
allow the responsibility of the Imperial Government for the war 
to be called into question, and are justified by preliminary and 
decisive proofs of the material and moral disarmament of our 
neighbors.’”’” Among the German press we find the official Berlin 
Taegliche Rundschau speaking with confidence of the results of 
the Briand-Stresemann conversations, but at the same time 
demanding vigorously that the Rhineland be evacuated: 


sgejele 


: 
: 


“Tf the joint declarations of Chamberlain and of Briand are 
true that the Locarno agreements are ‘the real expression of a 
real resolution to have peace and to get away from the trail of 
suspicion and hate and fear that has been followed during several 
years,’ then the troops of occupation and the military control have 
lost their reason for being, and they are embarrassing survivals of 
an epoch whichis past. A European entente should be essentially 
based on Franco-German collaboration such as is being outlined 
now in the economic field for the formation of a steel cartel. 

‘But before entering upon the work of Franco-German col- 
laboration, which is necessary not only for the two countries but 
also for Europe, and before such collaboration can become 
really fruitful, there must be eliminated from both countries all 
that wars on such collaboration constantly and makes it impos- 
sible. Every military occupation, as the Manchester Guardian 
has said, ‘even if one does not wish to admit it, is a humiliation 
and an offense to the people obliged to support it.’ Invariably 
and inevitably military occupation in itself bears the seed of 
incidents and prevents all spirit of conciliation and all confidence 
in the occupied regions.” 


The present political situation of France and of Germany, 
says the Vossische Zeitung, is such that conversations like those 
held at Thoiry must necessarily be followed by political action, 
and it adds: 

“Tn ruling political circles it is believed that the realization 


of an accord would inaugurate a new political period. In any 
case it is thoroughly understood that the plans contemplated 


ijumph for that country. It is also indispensable that we | 


submitted by Mr. Me 
settlement of delimitation 


to the Spanish delegate, Mr. Q de I 

the League. This new system has finally produced situations 
little anticipated either by the groat Powers or by the Assembly 
—such, for instance, as the election of Holland as representative 
of the neutral States, for a term of two years only. This marks 
a considerable move away—doubtless only temporarily—from the 
original idea of a representation of geographical groups or groups 
of certain common interests.” 


The new Council, however, we are told, has the advantage of 
bringing together those States which play an important part in 
the effort for European consolidation. There is, for instance, 
Poland, which has been elected for three years and, it is noted, 
may be reelected at the expiration of that period. The Observer 
is pleased that Poland joined the Council simultaneously with 
Germany in circumstances both creditable and pleasing, for 
Germany voted for her, and her election was “‘weleomed by 
Dr. Stresemann’s personal applause.” The election of Chile as 
representative of South America is described as ‘‘a natural step,” 
and shows that the departure of Brazil, the largest South Amer- 
ican State, from the ranks of the League, and the absence of 
Argentina, have made no change in the friendly attitude of the 
South American Continent to the pacific efforts of Europe. We 
read then: 


‘A matter of importance for Central Europe was the election 
for three years of Roumania which, according to the arrangement 
vrrived at in Bled, takes the place of Czechoslovakia as the repre- 
sentative of the Little Entente. 

‘‘Huropean States elected for one year are Belgium and Czecho- 
slovakia. The election of Belgium would seem to have been a 
wise political move on the part of Mr. Stresemann who doubt- 
less realized that the world would hardly suffer to see Belgium 
depart in the same moment as Germany entered the Council. 
The election of Czechoslovakia is a proof of the appreciation 
shown for the peace policy of the Republic and of the active 
representative of that policy, Dr. Benes. This election was all 
the greater tribute as Czechoslovakia was chosen despite the 
fact that she was not a candidate for election. 

‘““There is one feature of special interest about the new Council 
which the press seem to have overlooked. If we examine the list 
of members we shall see that it contains, besides the permanent 
members, England, France, Italy and Germany, the names of 
Poland, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. Remembering at the 
game time that by the entry of Germany into the League the 
Locarno treaties come into force, we see that all the countries 
that signed those treaties are represented in the Council. Herein 
lies the significance and the advantage of the new Couneil, for 
it is upon a real carrying out of the Locarno treaties that the 
peace of Europe and with it the peace of the whole world de- 
pends.”’ 
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CHANG TSO-LIN’S DEFIANCE OF SOVIET 


RUSSIA! 


HE STRATEGIC RAILWAY binding Moscow to 
Peking, and known as the Eastern Chinese Railway, is 
the source of ominous friction, we are told, between 
the Soviet Russian Government and Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
the powerful master of Northern China and Manchuria, and the 
ally of Marshal Wu Pei-fu. The trouble began, it seems, when 
Chang Tso-lin demanded of the Russian directors of the Eastern 


Wide World photograph 
NO FEAR OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Is shown by Marshal Chang T'so-lin, Master of Manchuria and-so- 
called buffer between Japan and Russia. Here he is seen with his 
son and Brig.-Gen. W. D. Connor, U. 


Chinese Railway that its educational institutions and some of 
its properties be handed over to him, Various Russian editors 
point out that this important railway, which crosses Manchurian 
territory, was built years before the war by the Russian Czarist 
Government, and according to the Russo-Chinese Treaties of 
1924 it was to be governed by a joint Russo-Chinese administra- 
tion, while its Russian officials and employees were to enjoy 
considerable autonomy in Manchurian territory. The Russians 
assert that in view of these treaties Chang T'so-lin’s demands are 
unjustifiable and illegal, and the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Tchicherin, addrest a note to the Central Chinese Government 
at Peking arguing that that Government should with 
the Marshal and make 


3ut Chang 


reason 
him see the error of his ways. 

to all ad- 
monitions, and early in September his troops seized the Russian 


Tso-lin, we are told, turned a deaf ear 


The Literary Digest for October 23, 1926 


flotilla on ie Sungary River, threw a number of Russian offic 


and employees of the railway out of their jobs, closed a grouy D ¢ 

Russian educational institutions in Harbin, and took possessi 
of some of the Russian funds on deposit there. Besides thi 
the Russian press claim that Chang T'so-lin is responsible for 
number of arrests of Russians and many harsh reprisals. Despit 
additional notes of ‘“‘protest” and “‘indignation”’ sent by So 
Russia to Peking, we are advised that the situation remair 
unchanged, and Chang T'so-lin still persists in his pugnaciou 
anti-Soviet attitude. ‘“‘What has provoked Chang Tso-iin’s im- 
pertinent action?” asks the official Soviet Isviestia (Moscow), 
and it answers: ; i 


“The axis on which revolve all international policies of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain is the political isolation of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. He remains true to this leading idea 
of his, both in the East and in the West. In the West, Chamber- 
lain is spinning a net of intrigues directed against us in the Baltie 
countries, and he is trying to get us into a mix-up with Pilsudski’s 
Poland. In the East he is intriguing with equal zeal in Persia, 
Turkey, Afghanistan and, especially, in China. In China 
Chamberlain’s policy is meant to achieve two ends: to cause the 
defeat of the Nationalist-revolutionary Chinese movement per- 
sonified by the Southern Government of Canton, and to put an 
end to Soviet influence in China. 

‘“The first of these two ends is to be attained through the in- 
tervention of the imperialistic Powers in China which he is trying 
to organize. The second end, that is to say, the frustration of 
Soviet influence in China, is to be attained through the severance 
of a direct contact existing at the present time between the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and China. It is in Man- 
churia that this operation can be best carried out. If England 
could succeed in having Russia ousted from the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and in transforming the city of Mukden, which lies 
on the road from Moscow to Peking, into a buffer city hostile to 
us, a terrible blow would be dealt to our influence in China. This 
would also greatly facilitate for England the attainment of her 
first objective, that is to say, the gradual defeat of the Nationalist- 
revolutionary movement in China.” 


This official Soviet organ goes on to say that it now becomes 
plain why the British Government, hitherto especially friendly 
to Wu Pei-fu, should in past months have begun to ‘‘ flirt with 
Chang Tso-lin.” It is not for nothing, it is alleged, that during 
the course of events in January, 1926, ‘‘almost all the English 
papers were sending kisses to the Marshal,” 
continues: 


and the /sviestia 


‘It is not for nothing, either, that the English General Setton 
has become the adviser of this marshal. And it is equally sugges- 
tive that this adviser should have recently published an article 
in which he says that Marshal Chang Tso-lin is ‘the only man 
who ean restore unity of Government in China and who ean bring 
peace to the Chinese people.’ Thus, if the dictator of Manchuria 
is now raging in Harbin and is violating the Treaty of the 
[astern Chinese Railroad, which he himself had signed, the key 
to these events must be sought in London. Of this there can be 
not the least doubt. 

“Of course, the Marshal of Mukden may look for political 
patrons wherever he wants. That is his private affair. Yet he 
should not forget the realities. The Chinese kaleidose cope has 
shown to us on more than one oceasion how quick may be the 
change of political scenery in China. Chang Tso-lin should know 
it better than any one else from his own experience. A year ago 
he stood on the very verge of peril and escaped an inglorious end 


almost by a miracle. Now he is the omnipotent master of 
Northern China. Yet, who knows what will become of him j in a 
year from to-day?” 

An anti-Bolshevik Russian newspaper published in Paris, 


Posliednia Novosti, is also among those journals that believe 


there is a connection between the victories of the Cantonese 
forces in South China, which have provoked strong protests from 
Kngland, and the 


aggressive anti-Soviet attitude of Chang Tso- 


lin in the north. 


His actions prove to this newspaper that the 
prestige of Soviet Russia in China is not at all so great as it is 
“Otherwise how would the Marshal dare 
asks this journal, which avers that the 


sometimes ‘said to be. 


to do such things? 


doing her best to offset it, for she Sees ei seeks to see her little 

Beet in a friendly spirit with Germany.” Accordirig 
> Berlin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, the 
He that: 


“Germany should valorize the paper marks that circulated in 
lgium during the war. Belgium would realize a considerable 
n thereby. In return, there would be a new plebiscite in 
jupen and Malmedy. That such a plebiscite, if conducted 
fairly, would give a big majority in Germany’s favor can hardly 
e doubted. It is unquestionable that the plebiscite which 
place in Eupen and Malmedy under the Peace Treaty was 
onuplote imposture, and that the population was always over- 
vhelmingly pro-German. A new plebiscite would therefore be 
a matter of simple justice, even if Belgium were to receive no 
indemnification. . . . 
“The possible reversion of Eupen and Malmedy to Germany 
ises a number of problems. Under Article I of the Locarno 
tocol, the high contracting parties guarantee ‘the mainte- 
nee of the status quo resulting from the frontiers between 
Germany and Belgium, between Germany and France, and 
‘the inviolability of the said frontiers as fixt by or in execu- 
‘tion of the Treaty of Versailles.’ It has been claimed that 
this article makes Germany’s western frontier immutable for all 
time, but Germans have always maintained that it does not 
exclude frontier revision by mutual consent. The return of 
Eupen and Malmedy would prove the German thesis, and would 
indeed help to overcome the excessively rigid interpretation of 
the Locarno Protocol.”’ 


The suggestion that Germany should recover Eupen and Mal- 
medy, this Berlin informant tells us, is only the prelude to a more 
important transaction being contemplated in Germany, namely 
the recovery of the Saar area. He goes on to say that in Ger- 
many it is ‘‘well known”’ that ‘the French have abandoned the 
hope that the Saar plebiscite—which would be held in 1935 
according to the Treaty—would go in France’s favor, and he 
reminds us that: 


“Under Article 45 of the Treaty the French became owners of 
the Saar coal-mines. If the Germans were to purchase these 
mines, then there would be no reason why the Saar should not 
thereupon become German territory once more. 

“The time for such a transaction is considered favorable, the 
value of the Saar mines being relatively low owing to the glut of 
coal in the world markets and France being in need of money. 
The Germans have reason to believe that the French are willing 
to consider such a transaction, which would be advantageous to 
both countries. Humanly speaking, it would be all for the 
better if the inhabitants of Hupen, Malmedy, and the Saar could 
be liberated from alien rule and sources of constant friction—the 
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WHAT “GERMANY WOULD BUY 


Eupen and Malmedy, forming a Belgian province ‘of 382) English 
square miles, were ceded to Belgium by the Treaty of Versailles. “Now - 
| Germany would buy this territory back from Belgium except, say 
many German editors, for French interference. | 


pn to peat upon the Belgian Government. - According to 


the Frankfurter Zeitung— 


“The possibility of redressing the injustice which was com- 
mitted with regard to the people of Hupen and Malmedy has - 
been thwarted. 'Those people will be deeply grieved by the fact, 
for they thought their return to Germany was more than prob- 
able. Those people can not understand how it was possible to 
prove that they were ‘Belgians,’ because they were Germans 
before Belgium came into existence. 

“The Belgian Government tried at first to assimilate them by 
severe police measures. General Baltia was appointed to the 
post of Governor. Yet the régime which he introduced bore 
no fruit, except dissatisfaction and excitement. Different 
has been, however, the policy of the new democratic cabinet 
of Pullet-Vandervelde which took measures to equalize the 
Germans of these regions with the rest of population. Yet, even 
this humane policy can not settle the question, and Belgian 
politicians understand clearly and more clearly that the reten- 
tion of Eupen and Malmedy by Belgium can bring only harm to 
their country. 

“The French press is trying to prove that Kupen and Malmedy 
ean not be returned to Germany without the consent of three 
institutions—of the Reparations Commission, of the League of 
Nations, and of all the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It would be useless to say anything of this arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles.” 


The Koelnische Zeitung observes: 


“Tt is very disappointing to think of the frustration of the 
opportunity to remove an injustice inserted in the Treaty of 
Versailles only for the purpose of continually spoiling relations 
between two countries. Of these two countries it is undoubtedly 
Belgium that will suffer most. The impossibility of taking ad- 
vantage of the financial help which was offered to it by Germany 


will ‘be felt by the whole Belgian feos during a a erod | of 


financial and economic difficulties. 


“Tt is a secret to nobody that it is France, not Belgium, which 
directs the foreign policy of Belgium. It is known that ever 


since the war Belgium has become a military satellite of France. 
Yet Belgium’ s dependence upon France has never been shown so 
clearly as in this Eupen-Malmedy | issue. It should not be 
thought, however, that the situation will ‘always remain such as 
it was ‘during. the war. Belgium’ s dependence upon France 
is eee Sha Sree : 


ee the French. Syren i we ee che opinion of the Paris 
Journal des Débats, a conservative and important newspaper, 
which assures ‘us that ‘‘considerations of honor and of loyalty”’ 
made it impossible for Belgium to accept the proposition of 


Germany “‘which sought to profit by Belgium’s financial diffi-. 


culties in order. to make a breach i in the Treaty of Versailles.”” 
This journal adds:) RNA bP 


“We. niust jel that the Goes eampaign for Eupen and 
Malmedy is of high importance, even tho it did not obtain any 
immediate result. It was reasonable to believe that the Locarno 
Agreement, even if not entirely, satisfactory as far as Central and 
Eastern Europe As ‘concerned, had at least the advantage of once 
for all removing from discussion the boundary lines on the west 
of Germany on -the subject of which Article I reads as follows: 
‘The high contracting parties guarantee individually and col- 
lectively as here below stipulated, the maintenance of the ter- 
ritorial status quo resulting from the boundaries between Ger- 
many and Belgium and between Germany and France, and the 
inviolability of the.said boundaries as they were fixt by or in 
execution of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles June 28, 
1919.’ We are aware that the principal preoccupation of Ger- 
many is to change these boundary lines, and that her efforts are 
dlirectéd against the west as well as theeast. It is for us to learn 
this Iésson.. Nor should we forget when the day comes that 
Germany shall protest that the Dawes plan weighs too heavily on 
her, that she never has any difficulty in mobilizing and trans- 
ferring great sums of money when she esteems it to her interest 
to do so.” 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING IN BRITAIN—The hope, and the 
belief even, that all advertisements of spirits and patent medi- 
cines will be excluded within the next ten years from publications 
in all parts of the British Empire is inspired by the action of the 
famous British weekly, Punch, in announcing that after next 
March no advertisements of intoxicating liquors will appear 


in its columns. Says the London Spectator: 


“Wor many years The Spectator has refused to accept contracts 
for the advertising of spirituous liquors, thereby sacrificing a 
considerable revenue. Advertisements of wine have, however, 
appeared in The Spectator. We place light wines and beer in a 
different category from that of spirits. 

“We do not believe that public opinion in Great Britain, in 
the present generation, will accept Prohibition; we may, there- 
fore, rule it out of court. Nor in view of the difficulties entailed 
by its enforcement and the evils that result from it do we think 
its introduction would be desirable. We believe in the public 
control or ownership of the drink trade, of which the Carlisle 
experiment is a recent example. No private individual or group 
of individuals should be permitted to make money out of a 
commodity the excessive sale of which is injurious to the nation. 

“Alcohol is unlike most commercial commodities; its consump- 
tion does not affect only those who are foolish enough to indulge 
in it too freely. The health and happiness of tens of thousands, 
born and unborn, are involved. If the individual citizen decides 
to buy a hundred pairs of boots he merely makes himself ridicu- 
lous; his eccentricity hurts no one. Not so with aleohol. As 
long as a three-quarters majority of the nation believes that the 
sale of alcohol should be permitted, then it is the duty of the 
State to see that pure liquor is provided, but the State ean see to 
it that nothing is done to stimulate sales. In the State-controlled 
Inn or Trust House, the managers receive a commission on the 
sale of food and of non-aleoholie drinks, but not on aleohol, and 
no advertisements of aleohol are displayed. Under 
of a private-owned drink trade, however enlightened, 
decreased consumption. of liquor be weleome to the owners. 
How could it be? You could not expect the distiller or brewer 
to commit hara-kiri.” 


no scheme 
would the 
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who enter. the country to work, and who finally settle and sor 


seems, retain their nationality and form important colonies in 


‘their own country. This influx of foreigners began after 1870, 


_ THE FOREIGN PERIL IN SWITZERL 


HE DANGER THAT the foreign population of Swi 
land may some day outnumber the native popula 
is said to cause the Swiss Government grave cor 
It is one of the most delicate problems that eountry has to 
with, according to the Geneva correspondent of the London Eco 
mist, who informs us that the economic development of Switz 
land during the past fifty years, the lack of native labor, low 1 
and cheap living, every year attracts ‘thousands of foreig 


times marry there. 


principal towns. This informant continues: 


“They generally do not mix with the Swiss; they have th 
own corporations, bands, health and old-age institutions; they 
celebrate their national anniversaries exactly as if they were in 


but it rapidly increased after 1880, when there were 211,035 
foreigners out of a total population of 2,831,787; in 1900 there > 
were 383,424 out of a population of 3,315, ‘443: and in 1910, 
522,000 out of a population of 3,753,293. The rate of inerease 
was checked by the war, but it soon picked up after 1918, so 
that in 1920 there were 402,385 foreigners out of a population of 
3,880,320, or over 10 per cent. 

“Of these 149,832 were Germans, 134,528 Italians, and 57,196 
French. These foreigners are not,equally distributed all over 
Switzerland. While in some agricultural cantons they only 
represent a proportion of 2 to 3 per cent., in some frontier com- 


‘munes of the cantons Geneva and Ticine they form 20 and even 


30 per cent. of the population. Since 1889, Switzerland natural- 
ized nearly 147,000 foreigners, 83,000 of them Germans, 21,000 
Italians, and 18,000 French. But this was not considered 
sufficient, and last year a new regulation was introduced to the 
effect that a child born in Switzerland is Swiss if its mother is of 
Swiss birth. This regulation is estimated to bring about an 
annual increase of 5,000 in the number of Swiss citizens. The 
possibility of granting Swiss nationality to all children born on 
the territory is being studied just now by a parliamentary com- 
mittee. 

‘‘Apart from its political importance, the problem of foreign 
immigration has certain economic consequences which can not 
be overlooked. It is striking to remark that the influx of for- 
elgners was not stopt by the unemployment crisis of 1921-22. 
At the time when unemployment was at its climax, when 100,000 
out of work were on the official registers, 22,300 foreigners came 
to Switzerland and found some e mploy ment. Their number rose 
to 23,000 in 1922 and to 37,000 in 1923, while at the same time 
the number of Swiss emigrants was increasing month after month. 
From July 1, 1923, to July 1, 1925, 6,000 male foreign workers 
settled in Switzerland, while 24,000 Swiss asked leave from the 
military authorities to go and work abroad.” 


These foreigners are employed in certain trades and industries 


for which native labor can hardly be found, and it is related 


that nearly all the workers in the building and clothing industries 
areforeigners, mostly Germans and Italians. Shoemakers, tailors 
and heavy unskilled workers, as well as the retailers of fruit and 
foodstuffs are also foreigners, it appears, while a great number of 
foreign workers are to be found in the textile and wood industries. 


We read then: 


that the number of Swiss emi- 
grants belonging to agriculture, hotel-keeping, artistic and 
intellectual activities is far greater than that of foreign immi- 
grants applying for work in these professions; on the other hand, 
the number of Swiss emigrants belonging to the clothing, building, 
textile, and wood industries is far less than the number of foreign 
Immigrants. 


“Emigration statisties show 


This is why some Swiss economists are now urging 
the authorities to cheek emigration by training Swiss young men 
in the trades and industries for which foreign labor is now 
employed. A better organization of labor exchanges would help 
in retaining at home a high proportion of native labor, and, at 
the same time, cheek the invasion of foreign workers. If rapid 
and efficient measures are not adopted, the day will come, 
sooner or later, when the foreign population of Switzerland will 
equal and even outnumber the native population, a fact which 
may have the most serious political and economic consequences,” 


Copyright, American Museum of Natural History. Restoration by Mr. Charles R. Knight, under direction of Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn 


A SCENE OF PREHISTORIC TRAGEDY IN CALIFORNIA: A REAL ESTATE “STICKER” IN LOS ANGELES 


“Rancho la Brea, within the city limits of Los Angeles, where asphalt has accumulated from escaping oil, is the most spectacular fossil locality in 


America. 


Here animals that lived during the Ice Age were trapt in the sticky asphalt. 


More than sixty giant ground-sloths, two thousand saber- 


tooth tigers, three thousand giant wolves, to say nothing of short-faced bears, lions, camels, bisons, peccaries, horses, tapirs, mastodons, mammoths, 
and many other animals, and a great variety of birds have already been dug out of the asphalt.”’ 


HOW THE FOSSILS GOT INTO THE ROCKS 


HAT FOSSILS ARE, and how they reached the spots 
where now they are found, are told by Dr. Wendell P. 
Woodring, of the United States Geological Survey, in 
ue of the Smithsonian series of radio talks, originally broad- 
ist from Station WRC, Washington, and afterward printed in 
he Scientific Monthly (Lancaster, Pa). Fossils, Dr. Woodring 
gins, are the remains or traces of animals and plants that 
xmerly lived on the earth. A footprint, a leaf imprint, and 
Many 


uimal fossils consist of the material found in the hard parts of 


worm burrow are fossils as much as bones and shells. 


ving animals, but others are changed to stone, or the original 
aterial may have disappeared, leaving only a mold. Fossils 
ay have lived millions of years ago, or they may be only a few 
ears old. He goes on: 

*On some of the West Indian islands stretches of beach can 
e found that are changed to limestone rock, but the shells and 
ther remains buried in the solid rock are perfectly fresh and 
1e dried skin still clings to some of the shells, showing that 
1e beach was transformed to rock only a few years ago. 

“At many places fossils are so abundant that they naturally 
ttracted attention long before the rise of modern science. Dur- 
ig this period many curious beliefs arose as to how fossils got 
ito the rocks. By some they were regarded as the results of 
me mysterious force that arose from the earth or the stars. 
thers thought they were freaks of nature or models discarded 
y the Creator. And others considered them convincing evi- 
ence that at one time the earth was devastated by a flood. One 
ithusiastic supporter of this belief found that 
was convinced were the remains of one of the wicked men 
hose sins brought upon the world the dire misfortune of the 
aluge, and he named these remains ‘The man who 
16 flood’—at least that is the English equivalent of the Latin 
ame. As a matter of fact it was later discovered that these 
ones belonged to an extinct giant salamander. Another sup- 
orter of this belief concluded from a study of fossil fruits that 
A learned professor, who believed 


some bones 


witnessed 


1e deluge began in autumn. 
iat fossils were formed by the earth, carefully described as 


ssils an amazing array of suns, moons, stars, and Hebraic 


letters that his students planted in quarries. When he dug up 
his own name the secret was out, and he vainly attempted to 
buy up and destroy all the copies of his book. Leonardo da 
Vinei, the great Italian artist and engineer, was one of the first 
to show that fossils are the remains of animals and plants that 
actually lived where they now are found. Altho some people 
even now believe that fossils were put in the rocks by the devil 
to confuse man, and others still believe that they are sure signs 
of wholesome destruction by a world-wide deluge, it is clear that 
they get into the rocks by natural means—by means that can 
be seen in operation. 

‘“When animals and plants lie on the surface of the ground 
after death, they gradually decay and crumble. In order to be 
preserved as fossils, itis essential that they be buried. Only the 
hard parts of animals generally are preserved, for the soft parts 
are eaten by scavengers, or decay. Under exceptional conditions 
the soft parts are found in virtually perfect condition. In the 
frozen grounds of northern Siberia specimens of elephantlike 
animals, called mammoths, and of the woolly rhinoceros, both 
of which lived during the Ice Age, are found with flesh, hair, and 
wool preserved. The flesh of these animals can be eaten, altho 
they have been in cold storage for something like fifteen thousand 
years, which is a record for cold-storage meat. Tho actual flesh 
is found only in these relatively recent fossils, the skin of mutch 
older animals may be preserved because it was thoroughly dried 
before the carcass was buried, and the muscle fibers of some 
very ancient fish can be recognized on account of the replace- 
matter. When worms and 
other soft-bodied animals are quickly buried by mud that pre- 
vents bacterial decay, they leave impressions that may show 
also the internal structure. Such 
fossils are found even in very ancient rocks, but they are rare. 

“The most abundant fossils are the remains of animals and 
plants that lived in the sea. The hard parts of sea animals col- 
lect on the bottom after they die and after the scavengers have 
done their work. There they are covered by gravel, sand, or 
mud. Any one who has walked along a beach can see that 
shells and other remains that are rolled by the waves are badly 


ment of the soft tissue by mineral 


not only the surface but 


batteredandbrokenup. Such battered fossils are found in ancient 


beach deposits. If the remains are buried in quiet water, or at 
a depth beyond the effects of waves, the fossils may be as perfect 


as the same parts in living animals. In the deep ocean basins, 


2? 
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where deposits accumulate very dowdy <i me teeth of giant sharks 
and the ear bones of whales, long extinct, may even now be only 
‘partly buried. Many sea animals and plants die and are buried 
‘at the place where they lived. Corals and other reef-making 
‘animals and plants are killed by changes in the temperature or 
depth of the water, or are smothered by mud and sand. In- 
credible numbers of fossil fish are found in thin layers of rock 
in California and at other places. They probably were killed 
by being stranded in shallow bays into which they were driven 
by their enemies or during storms. Complete skeletons of 
sea mammals—whales, dolphins, porpoises, seals and walruses— 
generally are rare, for the bloated carcasses float on the water 
and the bones are scattered, but at places, such as a famous 
locality in Belgium, many carcasses drifted into a cove and 
were stranded and buried there. When any of these deposits 
that were laid down in the sea are brought above sea-level by 
elevation of the land or by reticat of the sea, the fossils can be 
seen embedded in the rocks, altho the originally loose deposits 


Courtesy of the U. S. Geological Survey 


A PETRIFIED TREE-TRUNK IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


This tree, which is standing where it grew, was buried by showers of ash from volcanoes, 


may be changed to solid stone and the fossils themselves may 
be completely altered.” 


The bones and teeth of land animals are buried in stream and 
lake deposits, or by showers of voleanic ash, and by wind-blown 
sand and dust; or the animals are bogged in mud-holes and 
trapt in quicksand. Fossils in coarse stream deposits, like 
At a loeality 
in western Kansas the skeletons of nine peccaries, or 


fossils in beach deposits, are worn and battered. 
American 
wild pigs, were found crowded together with their heads all point- 
ing in the same direction. These animals apparently were killed 
and buried by asand storm. The wind-blown dust deposits of the 
pampas of Argentina contain many queer-looking extinet animals 
found in no other continent. To quote further: 


““Hlephantlike animals, called mastodons, recently discovered 
in. southern Arizona, were mired in boggy mud-holes adjoining’ 
springs. Cave deposits have yielded many interesting fossils. 
Some of these caves were the homes of beasts of prey, and the 
fossils found there are their own remains and the remains of 
their victims. Other cave deposits are gashes into which animals 
fell and into which carcasses and bones of other animals were 
washed by rains. No systematic attempt has been made here 
to explore caves for fossil animals. Rancho la Brea, within the 
city limits of Los Angeles, where asphalt has accumulated from 
escaping oil, is the most spectacular fossil locality in America. 
Here animals that lived during the Iee Age were trapt in the 


sticky asphalt. 
thousand saber-tooth i cers: three thousand giant wolves, to 
nothing of short-faced bears, lions, camels, bisons, pecearie 
horses, tapirs, mastodons, mammoths, and many other animal 
and a great variety of birds have already been dug out of tl 
asphalt. At another famous locality in Bavaria, fine mud 
which now are quarried as lithographic stone, were laid dow 
in lagoons behind reefs. These muds contain many remarkab 
fossils that lived long before modern animals appeared. Flyir 
reptiles and the earliest known bird—a bird that had teeth ar 
a backbone down its tail—fell in the mud and were covered k 
wind-blown dust. Impressions of the feathers of the bird a: 
faithfully preserved. Sea animals were brought in alive whe 
the lagoons were flooded, and signs of the death-struggles | 
some of them can plainly be seen. Here and at many oth 
places impressions of insects are preserved in fine mud, but tl 
most complete fossil insects, as perfect as they were when the 
died, are found in the resinous gum of pine-trees that has ha 
dened to form amber. 
“Land plants are found i 
. stream, lake, swamp and lagoo 
deposits. Leaves that fall i 
mud or sand leave imprints the 
become fossils. if they are burie 
before they are destroyed. Sue 
imprints are the most commo 
plant fossils. In fine mud all th 
details are clearly shown. Th 
plant tissue may disappear or - 
may remain as a film of carbon ¢ 
as mineral matter that has take 
its place. Tree-trunks firm] 
rooted in the soil in which the 
grew have been uncovered. Woo 
that was buried and then petrifie 
is common. Some of the mos 
remarkable plant fossils found i 
America are fungi preserved i 
petrified wood. A _ locality i 
France is famous for leaves, fruit: 
seeds and flowers that fell i 
water rich in lime and were ir 
crusted with lime. 
‘**Wheneverything is considere 
it is remarkable that such a grea 
variety of fossils has been dug uy 
All these remains represent ani 
mals and plants that happened t 
be buried before they comple tel: 
decayed. Even then they w oul 
remain undiscovered unless the 
, were brought to light in som 
* natural or artificial excavatior 
a Kvery year expeditions uncove 
and collect new material, and the number of these animals ani 
plants, some of which are grotesque beyond belief, is eon 
tinually being added to.”’ 


COLORING DIAMONDS WITH RADIUM—This is done by 
Dr. C. E, Field, a New York physician, who announces that hi 
can make blue-white stones of good quality out of the cheape 
yellow varieties. There is no doubt, says Dr.-E. -E. Free it 
his Week's Science (New York), that this ean be done with som 


gem stones, and under certain special conditions. He goes on: 


‘The effect of the rays in altering the colors of gem stones anc 
of glass was one of the first discoveries made about radium, ne arly 
thirty years ago. Few gem stones are che smically pure. In 
deed, it is usually the impurity which provides the color and th 
beauty of the stone. The chemical material of ruby, for example 
is oxid of aluminum, which is colorless. 
of impurities. 


Rubies contain a trae 
This imparts the red color which is so highl; 
prized. Radium gives off continually three kinds of rays. On 
kind consists of fast-moving particles of matter, like tiny bullets 
Another kind consists of a stream of electrons, like the electron. 
which operate radio vacuum tubes. The third kind consist; 
of ether waves, like X-rays. All three are likely to produe 
chemical changes in any material which they strike, including 
the impurities inside gem stones. Ace ordingly, the color of any 
gem stone is likely to be altered by radium treatment.’’ 


‘ 


e south of Madagascar, uses snail-shells at once as a 


[; she lays her eggs there and the young are born shortly 
? “The male is a vagabond, without fixt home, who. 
1 s to his spouse the efforts of installation and the austere 

For at hermit existence. 
‘As we said above, the originality of this hermit’s cell consists 
ne fact that it is balanced between heaven and earth. It is 
ad hanging from the branches of shrubs, at a height that may 
as great as sixteen inches above the ground. It is held to the 

ch by silken threads six to eight inches long, fastened to the 
oint of the shell, which has been previously furnished with a 
olid sheath. This also serves as a silk curtain which closes the 
ntrance of the house, that is to say, the opening of the shell, 
hich is turned downward. 

“Now that we know the facts, we have stated the problem. 
fow can the little creature, which is hardly half an inch long, 
aise to such a great relative height a mass thirty-five times as 
eavy as herself? Imagine a man hoisting, with his unaided 
rms, by means of a cable a block weighing over two tons to a 
eight of 350 feet! This is practically what the spider does. 

“How does she go about it? The feat is very difficult to 
bserve on the spot, for the work is always done at night, and 
right light interrupts it. Mr. Decary nevertheless succeeded 
1 avoiding this difficulty and raised one of these spiders in 
aptivity. He saw it first attach its cable to the shell; then it 
semed to him that the spider hoisted its house by hauling on the 
hread with its claws. 

“But would such a method suffice to explain the exploits 
erformed by the spider in a state of nature? It would not 
sem so. So Mr. L. Faye, of the Museum, who has studied 
he anatomy of this species, suggests the use of another process, 
98s fatiguing and much more ingenious. 

“Various spiders, notably the Theridion, are accustomed to 
ecorate the outside of their cocoons with small pebbles, and 
he remarkable way in which they raise these materials has been 
bserved. They descend toward the ground, spinning a silken 
hread fastened to the cocoon, attach the other end to the tiny 
ebble, and go up again, spinning a second thread. The threads 
2 drying, contract and raise the stone somewhat; the creature 
hen repeats the same tactics, each time gaining a few fractions of 
n inch; and without any great exertion of strength the stone, 
ttle by little, reaches its destination. It is quite probable 
hat the Madagascar spider uses some similar scheme, which 
assembles the moistening of the ropes sometimes used to readjust 
scaffolding. 

“Thus, to raise heavy objects, spiders have learned how to 
rofit by a physical characteristic of the threads that they 
screte. In our world of men, that would be called a mechanical 
tvention, but when it is done by insects we describe these 
ronders of the intellect by using the somewhat vague name of 
instinct.’ Nevertheless, is this judicious utilization of a force 
f nature so very different from the scientific applications of 
yhich we are so proud?” 


o es or nests for other q 
; ecially, lives constantly in one; ,dust: 
‘natural shelters, while certain insects install their own 
ny therein. The spider in question, which Mr. R. Decary, 

ust colonial administrators, has discovered and studied in — 
_ iret 


9 ay, a nest. The female spends her whole life in this — 


ment of new markets far from the manufacturing are 2 pats de 


nt of natural 


hazard location of sadnatry, the Aer lota 
a whole continent’s distance from thsit cette ie meat 


for as scrambled a transportation map as were th 
companies themselves. We haul raw:materials, a thousand 
to be made into goods to be shipped ‘back a thousand n 
sold. We obtain food from distant sources when better es: 
few miles away are neglected. Manufacturers trade with diataht 
firms when they could often buy from or sell to industries in the 
same area. It would not take a super-survey to reveal where 
many freight-cost-cutting economies could be effected if industries 
would relocate their main plants or establish branch plants so 
that they would be nearer their materials or markets, as the ease 
might be, or at a better labor supply. 

“But while relocation is a fundamental way of lowering Afedt 


Tal 


port costs, relocation may not be justified by the transportation 


factor alone. For the great bulk of industries which will .not.or 
should not move, or both, what is the method by which they can 
save on the freight bill? 

“The shipper can do much by his own individual efforts, 
and. by cooperation with the carriers, but ultimately his greatest 
hope is in urging those wide economie and political policies which 
alone can turn the present situation into a coordinated and effi- 
cient transportation system. There is no real disagreement on 
these policies.” 


Mr. Piquet finds, he says, on consulting many different authori- 
ties, a substantial agreement, on the main premise, which is as 
follows: 


“*1, As the shipper is interested only in getting a product to its 
market or destination by the best and most economical way, the 
transportation company should have the use of all possible rail, 
water, highway, and air methods of getting that product to that 
destination. This would mean railways could own waterways, or 
at least use them. It would mean coordinated transportation. 

“2. As fair competition is still the life-blood of progress, 
stimulating all of us to better achievements, there should be at 
least two routes from each main center to other centers. 

«3. Hach city, no matter how small, should develop a planned 
industrial district, with railroad sidings, and highway and river 
access, where there is a navigable river. Thus one of the heaviest 
transport costs, the gap between the shipper and the carrier, 
would be largely eliminated. 

“4. Railroad passenger and freight terminals constitute one- 
half of the whole railroad bill. They should be unified in every 
city, to prevent expensive duplication and decreased efficiency. 

“5 Inland waterways, such as the Mississippi Valley, and 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic route, will be of little impor- 
tance until the gaps here and there are filled in by construc- 
tion and deepening, so shippers can use the whole system 
with perfect confidence of its being able to guarantee through 
service without rehandling or delays. Then we will see great 
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benefits to shippers and to sections, and a large volume of 
water-borne traffic. 

~ “6. The consolidation movement should be voluntary, and 
sufficient: time should be given. If railways could go into the 
transportation business, instead of just the railway business, and 
were not held down by too many laws, there would be real and 
faster progress than at present, when private initiative is con- 
siderably restricted. 

“Te the executives of the last fifty years, which measures the 
years of our greatest industrial development, had taken a little 
time off and studied the development. of the whole country, as 
well as. their own particular business, the present transportation 
situation would be less complex, and freight costs would be lower. 
The modern executive has learned to take: valuable time off to 
find out what the busy world outside of his plant or office is doing. 
He knows, for example, that some transportation change a thou- 
sand miles away may be of profound effect on his profits, and so 


From La Nature (Paris) 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT 


As seen at La Guette, France, April 10, 1926. 
cupola of the observatory, the constellation of Orion. 


At the end of the cone of light, Pollux and Castor. At the right, 


Lower down, the constellation Perseus, and, near the horizon, Andromeda. 
and the Pleiades are immersed in the brightest part of the light. 


on. In transportation, the great differential of economic activity, 
it pays the executive to know what is going on outside his own 
business, for transportation is a national problem, and only en- 
lightened public opinion will make of the present tangle a modern 
coordinated transportation system.”’ 


SUGAR FROM SAWDUS 
are forecast by a report made recently by Dr. W. 
to the Society 
by Dr. E. E. Free, in his Week’s Science (NewYork). 


Free: 


S5T—F ood supplies from waste wood 
R. Ormandy 
we are told 
Says Dr. 


of Chemical Industry, in Mngland, 


“Dried sawdust is treated, in a carefully designed chemical 
plant, with hydrochloric acid. This treatment converts the 
substance of the wood into a mixture of sugars, one of which is 
ordinary glucose, or corn-sugar, a material which is perfectly 
suitable for human food. Not all of the sugar produced by Dr. 
Ormandy’s process is pure enough for food use, altho most of it is. 
The by-product of impure sugar is to be fermented into aleohol, 
which will be used for fuel. In the opinion of chemists 
who heard the report, the new process is very likely to prove 
commercially profitable and to result in a way to dispose of waste 
sawdust and other waste 
of the world’s food supply. 

A German. scientist remarked years 


motor 


wood, as well as in a significant increase 


ago that men would be 


At the left, near the horizon, facing the 
High at the left, 
high up, Capella. 
Aldebaran 


able some day to read the morning paper, treat it with chemical; 
for a few minutes and then eat it, thus using for food the 
woody material which newsprint paper contains. Dr. Ormandy’s 
process is a step toward this goal.”’ 


“a 


THE MYSTERIOUS ZODIACAL LIGHT 


HIS PHENOMENON, now visible in the east before 

sunrise, still retains elements of mystery, we are told 

- by G. Bidault de l’Isle, whose observations of it, taken 

in April of this year, he describes and discusses in La Nature 

(Paris). It is now generally believed, he says, to be produced 

by the reflection of sunlight from solid or gaseous molecules that 

form around the sun, in the plane of its equator, a ring somewhat 

similar to the luminous ring of Saturn... Says the 
French astronomer: 


“The study of the zodiacal light is most .in- 
teresting. Any one can pursue it without instru- 
ments. All that is necessary is to observe and record 
its size and intensity. But, because of its diffuse aspect 
and the interference of twilight, this observation 
presents difficulties which, while not invincible, are 
often quite great. For this reason, possibly this 
study has not hitherto been a favorite with in- 
vestigators. 

“This fine phenomenon, visible to us only in the 
absence of moonlight, appears, in our latitude, in 
the west in March and April after sunset, and in 
September and October in the east before sunrise. 
It takes the form of a partial ellipse elongated in 
the direction of the zodiac, or sometimes of an in- 
clined triangle with base about 20° long and angular 
height of 50°. Doubtless it continues below the 
horizon. 

‘In more southern latitudes, Africa for instance, 
the light may be seen throughout the year. At the 
solstices, it forms above the horizon a sort of cone 
with wide base and small height, which is clearly 
visible. 

“It is not known whether the ancients remarked 
it, and its discovery is attributed to Childrey, who 
mentions it in his ‘Natural History of England,’ 
published in 1659. Nevertheless Mavian, author of 
the ‘Treatise on the Aurora Borealis,’ reports that 
after the taking of Rome by Alaric there was a great 
eclipse, during which there was seen in the sky a 
‘light in the shape of a cone.’ It is not very prob- 
able that this observation refers to the zodiacal 
light, and it is more reasonable to suppose that it 
had reference to the solar corona. 

“The first scientifie studies of the light date from 
March, 1683, where Cassini identified it with the 
tails of comets. This was evidently an error, but it is a remark- 
able fact that the eminent astronomer suspected that the 
zodiacal light varied with the solar spots. “He believed that 
the sun was able to throw out in the plane of its equator and 
as far as the orbit of Venus ‘very tenuous matter’ able to 
reflect the solar rays. 

*‘Huler’s theory was that the sun’s atmosphere was prodigiously 
extended in its equatorial parts. ‘This extension,’ said he, ‘must 
be the result of an impulsion of the solar rays on the subtile mole- 
cules contained in its primitive atmosphere, whose effect dimin- 
ished the natural gravity of these molecules toward the sun.’ 
Was not this a sort of foresight of the radiation pressure which 
has only been recognized very recently by astronomers? 

“Thus the real origin of the light, according to Euler, was a 
sort of ring surrounding the sun at a certain distance, without 
resting on it, like the ring of Saturn. It is extremely probable 
that this is the actual fact, and that what we see is in reality 
the reflection of the sun’s rays on an immense ring of corpuscles 
around the equator of our central luminary. 

‘The transparency of the zodiacal light is very great, as the 
smallest stars may be seen through it. 

‘During observations made from April 2 to 15 last, several 
photographs were taken which show this light rising nearly 80° 
above the horizon. The parts of the Milky Way within the body 
of the ellipse were absolutely invisible to the naked e ye, but they 
were clearly shown by the feeblest optical instruments. 

‘The intensity of the light did not seem to change during the 


Procyon. 
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He period of observation. As the sun sank Bel, the horizon, 


yore evident this year. It would be interesting to inquire 
xtent of the light really depend on solar activity. If so, the 
zodiacal light should be brighter in these years of maximum 
activity. Here is an observation within the scope of amateurs. 
Any one can make it, and all interested persons should be en- 
couraged to do so. 

“Arago thought that the light had an ‘evidently reddish’ 
tint. It appeared to him subject to sudden changes of intensity, 
but he added that this might have been an illusion caused by 
‘change in the transparency of the air. 

_ “The observations made last April do not seem to corroborate 
_Arago’s remarks regarding the color of the light and its differences 
of intensity. It appeared to me, on the contrary, that its 
brightness, at the same hour each evening, measured either with 
a scale of shaded slips of glass or by standardized photographic 
exposures, was alike, and its tint identical—a very clear yellow, 
like that of the Milky Way. It was very much larger than 
Arago found it. The most diffuse region, on the edges of the 
ellipse, was still markedly different from the dark background 
of the sky. It was only at the extreme end that it became 
difficult to fix the exact line of separation. 

» “It would be very useful to know the real extent of the 
zodiaeal light, regarding which there is lack of agreement among 
the astronomers who have observed it. In certain conditions 
of visibility the light seems to cover the sky from one horizon 
to another. This may be because the earth itself is entirely 
bathed by the ring. Another explanation depends on the 
existence of a Gegenschein or anti-solar light, visible at mght 
exactly opposite to the sun, and appearing as a disk of diffuse 
light. 

“Finally, some assert (and this opinion is quite attractive to 
me) than the zodiacal light accounts for the great luminosity, 
not yet explained, of certain clear nights. But, in truth, nothing 
is more delicate than the observation of this beautiful light in the 
sky, whose causes, despite the origin now attributed to it, and 
whose real dimensions, both retain still certain elements of 
mystery.” 


After a drawing by M. Biffler 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT, SEEN IN THE TROPICS 


This illustration gives a fair idea of the general shape and distribution 


of luminosity in the zodiacal light. The central and lower portions 
of the ‘‘cone”’ are always the brightest, and have been observed to be 
more luminous than the brightest portions of the Milky Way. The 
light fades toward the edge of the cone and merges into the sky 
background more gradually than indicated in the picture. 
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methodically whether, as Cassini thought, the strength and 


Mlustrations on this page reproduced by permission from “"The Splendor of the Heavens,’ pub- 
lished by Robert M, McBride & Co. 


HOW THE SUN IS PLACED IN THE ZODIACAL LIGHT 


The zodiacal light extends along the Ecliptic on both sides of the 


sun, which is centrally placed in it. We can only observe one end of 

the light at any one time, the other being, with the sun, below the 

horizon, The portions of the Light seen in the evenings and mornings 
are thus the opposite ends of one great continuous formation, 
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WHEN AND HOW TO PUNISH YOUR CHILD 


UNISHMENT INVOLVES PAIN. Parents should learn 
that one rule must be followed: The pain inflicted must be 
greater than the pleasure derived from a given act if the 
punishment is to be effective. This is the plan advocated by Dr 
Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton in Hygeia (Chicago). 
The three types of punishment are stated to be physical punish- 
ment, acute psychologic punishment and prolonged psychologic 


punishment. We read, in substance: 


‘*Physical punishment should be short and sharp and used for 
the purpose of giving the child a conditioned reflex, which is the 
most important method of learning with which the child is origi- 
nally endowed. If the child’s finger touches a hot stove, the hand 
is withdrawn. The next time he sees the stove, even tho it is not 
hot, he remembers the pain and withdraws his hand. If the child 
is slapped on the hand when he reaches for something, the pain 
should be sharp enough that he will withdraw his hand the next 
time at the same place. 

“Whipping should be used rarely, and should only be a sharp 
rap on the hand or the use of a switch or leather strap on the ealf 
of the leg. Physical punishment should not be given before the 
second year or after the eighth year. Usually by the fourth year 
the child may be reasoned with. One of the most destructive 
things. in connection with physical punishment is that many 
people use it as a threat, and do not carry it out. 

‘Punishment must be aimed to control a distinet situation. 
It must be adequate, and it must be immediate on the first offense 
known to be an offense. Prolonged psychologic punishment, 
which usually consists in pouting about the child’s behavior, is 
most destructive from the standpoint of mental hygiene. If the 
child is normal, he is at first distrest, then irritated, then indif- 
ferent, and finally antagonistic. If the punishment is effective 
and the distrest stage is retained, which will oceur only with an 
abnormal child, the child becomes moody, deprest, an anxiety 
type, andallsorts of disturbances in late adolescence or adulthood 
may result. 

‘Praising the successful act and ignoring the unsuccessful is 
often found to be the most effective way to get results, as atten- 
tion is one thing all children desire.”’ 
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_ LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


CREOLES, KENTUCKIANS, AND A FAIR QUADROON, AT A DRAMATIC MOMENT 


The great M. Brusard, Creole gentleman of the colorful New Orleans of 1835, engages in a quarrel with Colonel Streatfield of Kentucky, in the 
® 
first act of ‘‘Deep River,’’ hailed as the first real ‘‘ American opera’’ ever presented. 


“NATIVE OPERA” EXCITES NEW YORK 


ROWDS OUTSIDE THE THEATER ‘‘would have done 
eredit to a Caruso night in the old days of that late 
lamented star’s splendor at the Metropolitan.’’ Holders 

of seats had difficulty in “forcing their way from their cars to the 
foyer of the playhouse,”’ extra traffic officers were on duty, and 


“social upholders of the purple and ermine”? were much in 


evidence. It was the first night of the first attempt to give opera 
by Americans, of Americans, and for Americans. At last an 
opera seemed to have gone ‘‘firmly American,”’ as one of the host 
of newspaper men announced. The result proved ‘‘unusual,” 
at any rate, Broadway’s dramatic musical critics are agreed, 
but beyond that fact their reviews run off in diverse directions, 
some pleasant, others not so much so. ‘‘The result really seems 
entitled to be called American opera,’’ announces the New York 
Herald Tribune in the course of what might be ealled a ‘* middle- 
of-the-road”’ criticism. After mentioning that the performance 
consisted of ‘‘Deep River,’’ a ‘‘native opera,’’ book and lyries 
by Laurence Stallings, music by Frank Harling, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, the eritique is devoted mainly to a general 


exposition, thus: 


‘The work, which arrived here after a preliminary performance 
in Laneaster, Pennsylvania, and two weeks in Philadelphia, has 
been called a ‘jazz opera,’ but its official designation is ‘native 
opera,’ without reference to jazz or its absence. 
it ean. be ealled only to a limited extent; native opera it can truly 


‘Jazz opera’ 


be called as far as its subject and authorship are concerned. 
Composer and author are Americans; the place of the action is 
United States, in the Orleans of 


within the Continental New 


1835. Old New Orleans seems, among American cities, a highly 
appropriate place for opera. 
“To find an appropriate and deseriptive label for ‘Deep 


River’ is not easy. Opera, in the sense which the average patron 


of the Metropolitan Opera House might use the term, it can 
hardly be called, as the first and third acts are rather in the style 
of operetta, with the music, on the whole, incidental to the text. 
The second act, the voodoo scene, is opera, and the music 
dominates. The work is actually a conglomerate, two acts of 
operetta separated by one of opera—the term given by Oscar 
Thompson, reviewing a Philadelphia performance of ‘ Deep River,’ 
is as apt as any, ‘melodrama with music.’ As far as the matter of 
form is concerned, the Messrs. Harling and Stallings ean hardly 
be eredited with the invention of a new one, but a mingling and 
adaptation of others already familiar; but they have done some 
interesting thing's. 

‘The plot is concerned, as dramatie plots not infrequently are, 
with two men and one girl. In the first act, at the eafé of the 
Theater Orleans, on the day of the great quadroon ball, it is 
claimed that the rich M. Brusard -has lost his mistress, but his 
friends have found a new candidate in the beautiful quadroon 
Mugette. But three Kentuckians enter, of whom one, Colonel 
Streatfield, gets into a quarrel with M. Brusard and goes off to 
fight a duel, while his brother, Hazzard Streatfield, makes love to 
Mugette. The colonel and, dying, calls on his brother 
to avenge him by winning Mugette at the ball in the presence of 
Brusard. 


is shot, 


“The love of Mugetle and Hazzard is mutual, and she goes to 
the voodoo meeting to ask for a charm to win Hazzard, rather 
than Brusard, as her mother counsels. JMugette is warned that 
dissuaded; she utters a 
Christian prayer, and is expelled from the voodoo ceremonies. ”’ 


death will be the outeome, but is not 


The third act brings the ball, a brief love passage between 
Hazzard Muqgette, the Hazzard 
Brusard, falls. 


and mutual murder of and 


with tragedy regnant as the curtain Here we 


have, in a distinetively American setting, ‘‘all the murders need- 
ful to make an opera grand, and the sullen intrigue, the fierce, 
sinister background for a tale of love, jealousy, witcheraft and 


revenge.’ So comments John Anderson of the New York Evening 


ost, adding, however, that ‘somehow it is never lasht into 
ore than a walk. Where it should be swift and flashing in its 
ovement, it lags and turns cumbersome. ” The whole thing, he 
concludes, ‘ ‘is colorful, glamourous, routine, and self-conscious. ” 
Alan Dale, veteran critic of the New York American, is slightly 
more complimentary, even if not exactly enthusiastic. He ob- 
rves: 


a 

_ ‘It was Bill Nye who used to say of Wagner’s musie that it was 
really much better than it sounded.. I know that Bill, if he lived, 
would lend me that phrase to describe Arthur Hopkins’ s grand 
splurge into opera at the Imperial Theater last night, and permit 
me to observe that ‘Deep River’ must have been better then it 
sounded. And yet it was built on « 
thoroughly fascinating themes. 


~ Samuel Chotzinoff, a musical 
eritie representing the New York 
World, is even more carping and 
uneomfortable. He objects that: 


“The Kentucky gentleman ecroons 
love ballad in the style of John 
McCormack. The jealous Creole 
lover speaks many verses to the 
string-band accompaniment, which 
is just atmosphere. 

**In the voodoo seene, which is 
practically one long choral number, 
the music is more ambitious, but it 
is hardly ever more than hot movie 
musie—musie calculated to make 
you shiver, in which the double 
basses go shiveringly up and down 
the scale. WhatlyricmomentsiMr. 
Harling achieves can be traced to 
any one of a half-dozen composers 
—mostly Puccini. 

““What remains then for one who 
came to see ‘Deep River’ as. an 
opera is the superb staging and 
mise-en-scéne of Arthur Hopkins. 
The chorus sang much better than 
you will ever hear an opera chorus 
sing. The grouping was too good 
for opera, and the lighting and 
scenery a joy to behold.”’ 


The play, operetta, or 
melodrama with 


ever it is, says J. Brooks Atkinson 


opera, 


music, or what- 
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A CRITIC OF OUR MUSICAL “GOLDEN AGE” 


HE ‘“‘DEAN OF NEW YORK musical critics,” and 
a ‘‘distinet, pungent personality’? as well, as his news- 
paper biographers remark, went out with the passing of 
Henry T. Finck, for forty-three years on the staff of the New York 
Evening Post. It was fortunate, and indicative of his well-rounded 
life, notes a writer in the paper which he served so long, that ho 
had just completed his memoirs, a task which had long been. 
urged on him, but which he had delayed in favor of writing other 
books. Two weeks before his death he read the final proofs of the 
volume, ‘‘My Adventures in the Golden Age of Music,’’ which 
will be published the latter part of 
this month. Tue Driaxsr is par- 
ticularly concerned, since for some 
time the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany have been Mr. Finck’s pub- 
lishers, and will bring out the 
memoirs, while Dr. Clifford Smyth, 
editor of The International Book Re- 
view, also a Funk & Wagnalls pub- 
lication, was one of his oldest and 
most intimate friends. 

Mr. Finck left. The Post two years 
ago, ‘‘to devote the remaining 
twenty or thirty years of my life 
(1 am only seventy now),” as he 
said in a characteristic valedictory, 
“to adding to the number of my 
books,”’ of which he had published 
seventeen at that time. He wrote 
not only on music, as the Springfield 
Republican recalls, but on half a 
dozen other themes end hobbies. 
Along with his famous polemic, 
“Wagner and His Works,” he wrote 
a book on *‘ Gardening with Brains,”’ 
picked out for special praise by 
Luther Burbank. He was also an 
expert on diet, and his lively volume 
ealled ‘‘Girth Control” is credited 


with helping many an _ over-fat_ 


singer. In ‘“‘Romantie Love and 
of the New York Times, ‘‘at least Personal Beauty’’ he developed the 
points the way to a rich mine theme thatromantic love ismodern; 
of American dramatic material.” 4 “MISSIONARY OF MUSIO” AND IDEALS that savages and the ancient eivil- 
Even tho he considers the theme . 7 ized world. did not know it. But 
too “mild,’’ and “‘verbose,” he Henry T. Finck wielded rapier and bludgeon in the ‘‘ Heroic it was asta felting «musical enue 


; ; ; ; Age”’ of American music, 
distributes a small amount of praise, 


concluding: 
‘Altho Mr. 
out the opera, 
baleony, they are 
pungent second act 


Harling has woven the chorals beautifully through- 
sometimes behind the scenes, and again on the 
never stirring than in the musically 


” 


more 


H. Z. Torres, of the New York Commercial, it appears, is un- 
usual among the Metropolitan critics in being prepared to give 


unqualified praise. He boldly announces, in the course of a 


column-long appreciation: 


“Tt is gratifying to report that the long-awaited Harling- 
Stallings opera is in no sense a ‘jazz’ opera, as has been variously 
rumored. ‘Deep River,’ described on the program of the Im- 
perial Theater last night as ‘a native opera,’ is a distinct con- 
tribution to the musical literature of this country. 

“Tho written around the picttrresque people of New Orleans in 
1835, and having for its heroine a quadroon woman, ‘ Deep River’ 
is not essentially negroid in its musical character; neithe ar insynco- 
pated rhythm, nor in the minor cadences of the negro ‘spiritual.’ 

‘“‘Indeed ‘Deep River’ musically is more than a magnificent 
opera. It is a noble work, which marks a new milestone in 
American operati¢g composition.’ 


which, he argued, 


is now past. 
especially as a missionary for Bach, 


Schubert, Wagener, 
Grieg, Franz, and MacDowell, ‘‘when several of them, at least, 


Chopin, Liszt, 


were anything but standard,’ that he was especially known. 
Born in Missouri and educated in Harvard and Germany, he 
returned to New York, recalls the New York Times, to do battle 
and ‘“‘his 


in the ‘‘heroic age of musical criticism in this city,” 


long activity made him with the multitude of musie lovers a 
name either to swear by or at.’”? He was violent in both praise 


and blame, during those early days, but time mellowed him, 


especially as he saw the men and methods he had championed 
once referred to himself as ‘the 
In the 


everywhere victorious. He 


now amiable but once foolishly ferocious musical critic.” 
course of his long career, adds The Times— 


“Mr. Finck had many celebrities among his intimate friends, 
including Marcella Sembrich, Nordica, Eames, Lehmann, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink, Paderewski, Kreisler, Grainger, Novaes, Schel- 
ling, Gabrilowitsch, Theodore Thomas, Seidl, Mahler, Mottl, 
Stransky, and Mengelberg. He also had conversed with Wagner, 
Grieg, Liszt, Techaikowsky, Dvorak, and Humperdinck. Mac- 
Dowell was for years his most intimate friend.” 
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BERNARD SHAW AS A MODERN MOLIERE 


NICHE IN THE HISTORY of world literature is 
duly carved out and prepared for that iconoclastic 
dramatist, Bernard Shaw, by Emile Cammaerts, a 
prominent Belgian poet and literary critic. In Shaw, runs the 
argument, we have a lineal descendant, a blood brother, as it 
were, of Jean Baptiste Poquelin, known as Moliére, the outstand- 
ing genius of seventeenth-century literature in France, whose 
scathing comedies are regularly performed on the French stage 
to-day. ‘‘The prominent part played by the works of Bernard 
Shaw in contemporary literature is no longer in question,” 
announces the Belgian critic, ‘‘and we need not apologize for 
coupling his name with that of the great French classic.” It 
is within range of possibility, even of probability, asserts M. 
Cammaerts, that ‘‘Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant” will be 
acknowledged in the fu- 
ture as the most im- 
portant contribution to 
comedy writing in Europe 
since ‘‘Tartuffe’’ and ‘* Le 
Misanthrope” were pro- 
duced in Paris. The critic 
proceeds to an intimate 
comparison, writing in The 
Nineteenth Century 
After (London): 


and 


“The best plays of Shaw 
and Moliére are essentially 
character studies stript of 
all poetical incidents, and 
must therefore be distin- 
guished from the so-called 
‘comedies’ of Shakespeare, 
in which imagination and 
psychological observation 
are closely associated ; they 
are still more remote from 
the realistic play of the 
modern type, whether or 
no it attempts to solve 
some social or philosoph- 
ical problem. 

“One of the most ob- 
vious analogies which 
strike those who have a 
certain. knowledge of the 
two writers is their bla- 
tant hostility to the med- 
ical profession. Moliére attacked the doctors of his time in 
a remarkable comedy, ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ and in three 
of his most successful farcical plays, ‘L’Amour Médecin,’ 
‘Le Médecin malgré Lui’ and ‘Monsieur de Pourceaugnae.’ 
He referred to the subject in several other plays, heaping 
up sarecasms on Monsieur Purgon and his colleagues, who, if 
we are to believe him, were nothing but unscrupulous charla- 
tans exploiting the credulous selfishness of mankind and hiding 
their ignorance behind a constant flow of Latin jargon. In 
endeavoring to explain Moliére’s attitude toward doctors and 
apothecaries some modern commentators argue that in the 
seventeenth century the medical profession included a great 
number of quacks, that medicine was still in its infancy, and 
that the writer, who suffered a great deal from ill-health, took this 
opportunity to vent his feelings against those who were powerless 
to relieve his sufferings. ”’ 


FRENCH CLASSIC 


Moliére, seventeenth century sham- 
smasher, whose satirical comedies still 
delight Parisian audiences. 


These reasons, however plausible in the case of Moliére, points 


out the critic, do not apply to Bernard Shaw, whose ‘‘ Doctor’s 
Doctors” 
1906, at a time when the prestige of medical science and of the 
Nevertheless, the 


““enorance and charlat 


Dilemma”’ and the ‘‘ Preface on were published in 


medical profession had reached its climax. 


argument runs, the same anism’’ which 


had stirred Molére’s wit 
to be 


, three centuries before, were plentifully 
that day 
butt of the 


found among the Knglish medical men. of and 


“charlatanism and ignorance”? are always the first 


writer of comedy. 


Thus, on the intellectual ‘plane, Moliére 
ridicules his precieuses and his savantes for the very same 
reason for which Shaw ridicules the ‘members of the Ibsen Club 
or Mrs. Clandon, author of ‘‘ Twentieth Century Motherhood.” 


Another analogy: 


“Tt will be remembered that the public performance of ‘Tar- 
tuffe’ was forbidden in 1667, just as the publie performance of 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ was forbidden in 1893. Both plays 
were the first masterpieces achieved by their authors and were. 
written at a time when their genius reached its full development. 
Moliére was forty-five years old when he ran across the censorship; 
Shaw was thirty-seven. They met this obstacle in the same spirit 
of sarcasm and defiance. 

“<Tf the task of comedy,’ wrote Moliére in his preface, ‘is to 
correct human vices, I do not see why some of these vices should 
enjoy a privileged position. This one [meaning, of course, re- — 
ligious hypocrisy] is in the State and exerts a far worse influenes 
than any other, and we 
know. that the theater is 
a powerful instrument of 
correction. We do 
not mind being wicked, 
but we can not abide 
ridicule.’ 

“Two hundred and 
thirty years later Shaw 
uses the same argument.” 


Both Moliére and Shaw 
have been condemned on 
the ground that they re- 
veal no real ideals. But 
in each ease, insists M. 
Cammaerts, the fact that 
they had real ideals was 
precisely what sent them 
out erusading against the 
falseideals, hypocrisies and 
ignorance of their respec- 
tive times. It is note- 
worthy that: 


“The reproach of eyn- 
icism leveled at Shaw was 
still widely spread when 
he produced ‘St. Joan.’ 
Moliére was still con- 
sidered by a good many 
of his contemporaries as a 
devil incarnate, wn démon 
vétu de chair, according to 
the curé de Saint Barthélémy, when he wrote his ‘Don Juan.’ 
In both plays virtue is glorified and the supreme power of good 
against evil handsomely acknowledged. Both plays are tragi- 
comedies, or rather tragic the tragic element coming 
to the fore. They were not written to expose any sham virtue, 
to tear the veil of conceit or pretense, but to show the influence 
exerted on their surroundings by a very good woman and by a 
very badman. The sincerity of Joan is never in question; apart 
from the short episode of his conversion, Don 
throughout as a brazen and unrepentant sinner, and Sganarelle, 
as the representative of the plain, honest people, does not mince 
his words and shows plainly what he thinks of him.” 


IRISH SATIRIST 


Shaw, 


of the bright red whiskers, at 
the time when he upset London, as 
Moliére once upset Paris. 


comedies, 


Juan behaves 


It would no doubt be interesting, observes the critic, 
Shaw 


instance, 


to know 
Moliére; 


Kanny’s First Play”’ 


to what extent may have been influenced by 


whether, for the idea of having *“‘ 
criticized on the stage by the critics of the day was derived from ‘‘ La 
runs the conclusion: 


Critique de l’ Keole des Femmes.’’ However, 


“The relationship between the two writers is much deeper 
than such analogies of detail may reveal. It springs from the 
nature of their art, from the very essence of character comedy 
whether written in Greek, Latin, French, or English. Shaw 
would have taken Moliére’s attitude toward the world and 
even if he had never read a line of the French classic, 
Moliére, 


comedies and because 


society 


merely because, like writer of character 
comedies deal mainly with the ex- 


posure of all hypoerisies and the tearing off of all masks.” 


he is a great 
these 


Courtesy of The Musical Courier (New York) 


_—. 
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SINGERS FROM OHIO WHO HAVE BROUGHT BACK AN INTERNATIONAL VICTORY 


The Orpheus Male Choir, of eighty voices, from Cleveland, won first honors at the National Eisteddfod, the great annual musical festival held in | 
Swansea, Wales. The American singers are shown here as they arrive at Paddington Station, London. 


A CHAMPION CHOIR FROM OHIO 


“TERRIFIC CLIMAX” was reached at the annual 
Welsh Music Festival at Swansea, Wales, runs the 
report, when it was discovered that a choir from the 

United States had won the chief male choir competition, for 
which seventeen choirs of not under sixty voices entered and 
eleven actually competed. The Cleveland Orpheus Male 
Choir, one of the two foreign choirs entered, 
nounced the victor, ‘‘amid scenes of 
only did they win, 
Courier (New York), 
Swansea, Wales, 


was finally an- 
great excitement.’ Not 
reports a ters of The Musical 
writing from the scene of the contest in 
“but also they fully deserved their victory.” 
The correspondent presents this brief account of the great 
musical week and its setting: 


**Histeddfod in English means session, but to the ordinary 
Englishman visiting the great annual Welsh Festival, Kisteddfod 
invariably spells enthusiasm. This carnival of music, literature, 
art and the drama is part and parcel of the Welsh national life, 
and the enthusiasm it engenders is to me its most remarkable 
feature. 

‘During the journey from London to Swansea I saw and 
heard numbers of American citizens in the train who were 
‘soing home,’ and had timed their visit to ‘the Land of their 
Fathers’ to synchronize with the Eisteddfod. Charabane 
parties came from all over Wales, far distant Anglesey sending 
its quota—in a word, it is a colossal national reunion. 

“Throughout the week the beflagged town of Swansea was 
en féte, and nothing but Eisteddfod was mentioned; it was the 
be-all and end-all of everything, and even the coal strike was 
forgotten. By Saturday night over 100,000 people had visited 
Victoria Park. The pavilion, specially erected for the purpose, 
accommodated at a modest estimate 17,000 persons, and the 
reserved seats were ‘sold out’ before the gates opened on Monday 
morning, £10,000 ($50,000) being taken in advance. The 
guarantors slept untroubled in their beds on Thursday night, 
when the expenses amounting to $85,000 had been. cleared, and 
the final profit amounted to close on $15,000.” 


the Americans who carried off the victory in the male 


As for 
choir competition, says the writer, “‘they are a well-drilled team 
of nearly one hundred strong and the barytones and basses are of 
a specially fine quality.”’ The report continues: 

“They sing crisply and with excellent ensemble. Thrills 
followed the announcement of the result. The winning choir, 
looking very smart and summerlike in white flannels and blue 
reefer jackets, was cheered wildly, the conductor was not only 
shouldered high, but actually kissed, and it is a long time since 
I have witnessed such an hysterical hullabaloo. 

Taken all round, the singing was of a very 
merit. It is a fact, that altho the Clevelanders and their con- 
ductor, Charles P. Dawe, were very well satisfied with their 


high order of 


performance, they were anything but cocksure after hearing 
the Dowlais Choir, being distinctly doubtful of the result until 
the verdict had been actually delivered. 

“The test pieces were ‘The Twilight Tombs of Ancient 
Kings,’ by Bantock; ‘The Wanderer,’ by Elgar; ‘Chwyth, 
Chwyth Acafol Wynt’ (Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind), by 
J. Owen Jones. The prizes were $500 and $125, and a gold- 
mounted ivory baton for the conductor of the winning choir. 
Furthermore, during the afternoon a striking example of over- 
seas enthusiasm was illustrated. <A little box was handed up 
to the chairman of the day’s proceedings, which on being opened 
was found to contain a gold medal, suitably inscribed, an offering 
from the New South Wales Orpheus Choir as a trophy for the 
winning conductor. 

“The visit of the American combination was made possible 
by the generosity of Edwin S. Griffiths, a Welsh-American 
enthusiast, and this highly sporting trip is said to have cost its 
sponsor $50,000. Whatever it cost, the game was more than 
worth the candle.” 


An unusually pleasant feature of the contest and its outcome, 
notes the reporter, was the enthusiasm with which the award 
was received by the huge audience, drawn from all over England 


and much of the Continent besides. The report concludes: 


“The visitors had a tremendously cordial reception from the — 
biggest audience of the week before they had sung a note, and 
their victory was splendidly received, and it was generally 
agreed that they not only won, but won well. These two facts 
alone must make for the good of the ‘entente cordiale.’”’ 


THE COVER AND ITS PAINTER—An American artist, 
strongly influenced by French ideals, produced the original 


painting from which this week’s cover of THe DiaeEst is repro- 
was born in St. Louis in 
1864, and studied there at the School of Fine Art. 
studied 


duced. The painter, Paul Cornoyer, 
Later he 
in Paris under Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant and Louis 
1889, The New 


Blane. In to quote from his biography in 


International Encyclopedia: 


“He came to New York, where he devoted himself principally 
to city scenes of a tranquil character. A subtle sense of values 
and rare atmospheric qualities constitute the great charm of Lis 
His favorite subjects are snow and rain effects, and he 
is at his best in such paintings as ‘Morning, Madison SOA 
(W. M. Chase collection, New York); ‘A Rainy Day, Madison 
Square’; ‘Late Afternoon, Washington Square’; ‘After ‘ne Rain’ 
(Brooklyn Museum); ‘Hazy Morning, Fiftiy-ninth Street’ 
(1911); ‘Old New York’ (1912); ‘Library Lane’ (1912)—all 
interpretations of a highly poetic character. Cornoyer was 
elected in 1913 an associate member of the National Academy 
of Design.” 


pictures, 


Mr. Cornoyor died in 1923, 


‘moral issue which Protestantism faces is 


THE DETROIT CHURCHES’ BAN ON LABOR 


ABOR AND THE CHURCH are st grips agair. over the 


situation developed in Detroit, where the churches and 


Y. M. C. A. withdrew invitations to representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor to oceupy local pulpits during 
convention Sunday. The invitations were withdrawn after 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, in an open letter, had charged 
the labor representatives with attacking the 
American Government, and had challenged 
the churches to permit representatives of. 
the employers to reply to the labor leaders 
on the following Sunday. Labor spokesmen 
view the action of the churches as a plain 
act of subservience to capitalism, and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, pastor of the Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, and chairman 
of the Industrial Commission of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, regards it ‘‘as dis- 
couraging and disillusioning evidence of the 
charge frequently made that there is organic 
relation between the economic interests of 
the commercial classes and the life of the 
Church.” The incident, he is quoted as 
saying, “‘is another proof that the real 


whether it is simply a sublimation of the 
economic interests and prejudices of a cer- 
tain. class, or whether it has vigor to qualify 
those interests and transcend them.’”’ The 
boycott was somewhat modified later when 
representatives of the Federal Council of 
Churches succeeded in arranging eighteen 
meetings in six of the Detroit churches on 
convention Sunday to 
problem. 

It has been customary for seven years to 
have officers of the American Federation of 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


BANNED BY DETROIT 


diseuss the labor Y.MOA 


of the American 
Federation of Labor, who condemns 
employers’ ‘‘attempts to control the 


President Green 


in Detroit at the present time, which is not being minimized by 
the presence of the Labor Convention, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Green is the head of the convention, we thought it rather an in- 
discreet thing to have him speak, as his presence on the Young 
Men’s Christian Association platform would not be considered 
in the light of a religious talk to young men, but his talk would 
be regarded as that of a representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“Tt was felt under the circumstances that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
would be considered as supporting the ideas 
expounded by Mr. Green. Under no cir- 
cumstances does the Young Men’s Christian 
Association permit the discussion of contro- 
versial subjects. IJtis not an open forum.” 


Inan openletter, publishedin The Detroiter, 
its official publication, the Detroit Board of 
Commerce says: 


‘If the ministers of Detroit open their 
pulpits to men who are admittedly attacking 
our Government and our American plan of 
employment, it is certain that they will 
submit to our request to furnish speakers on 
the folowing Sunday—Detroit speakers who 
will be happy to show that our city has out- 
stript all of her rivals, simply because she has 
been unfettered by labor organizations. 

*“The industrial leaders of Detroit did not 
initiate this movement to bring their labor 
fight into Detroit’s churches. We join with 
them in doubting the wisdom of making our 
ehureches debating grounds for such a sub- 
ject. However, we are eager to answer 
labor’s assertions, no matter where they are 
made. 

“We ask you, as the supporters of these 
churches, to weigh the matter carefully and 
fairly, and advise your minister as to 
whether or not you wish to have your 
chureh deviate from the program for whieh 
it is maintained.” 


religious forces of a great city.’ 


Labor make addresses at various churches in 
convention cities. Accordingly, invitations 

were issued to labor officials to speak in the Detroit churches, 
and President William Green was invited to address the Y. M. 
CAS 


circularized its 2,000 members, attacking the proposal of having 


Subsequently, we read, the Building Trades Association 
1 Y> 


Labor speakers in the pulpits, and suggesting that if the Labor 
leaders made addresses, business men or others stiould be per- 
The Detroit 
Board of Commerce also severely criticized the action of the 


mitted to give their view-point on organized labor. 
churehes. Finally, the boards of the churches voted against hav- 
ing the labor spokesmen appear in their pulpits, and similar 
action was taken by the Y. M. C. A. The Board of Directors, 
according to a statement by C. B. Van Dusen, president of the 
Y.M.C. A.,, ‘‘thought it would be indisereet, in view of the con- 
troversial situation in Detroit, and in view of the situation with 
regard to the Y. M. C. A.” to have Mr. Green address the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Van Dusen is general manager of the 8S. S. Kresge 
Company, which has contributed $300,000 toward the Y. M. 
C, A.’s campaign for $5,000,000. The statement sets forth that: 


“Under ordinary circumstances the Young Men’s Christian 
Association would be only too glad to have Mr. Green, as a 
churchman and as a man interested in religious work among 


young men, as a speaker. In view of the controversial situation 


The letter aroused tremendous indignation 
hall, 


They criticized some of the busi- 


in the convention and, we are told, 
men Clamored to be heard. 
ness men of Detroit as ‘‘slackers, dollar-a-year patriots and 
profiteers,”’ and recalled that 682,000 members of organized labor 
had taken part in the World War. President John P. Frey, of the 
Ohio State 


Detroit with taking advantage of the American right of volun- 


Federation of Labor, charged the employers of 
tary association, but said they used their association to make it 
impossible for their employees to unite. And now, he added. 
“they are attempting to use their power to compel the disciples 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth to keep their mouths closed on the 
greatest question of the day.’ Maj. George L. Berry, Presi- 
dent of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, former Vice-Commander of the American Legion, de- 
clared, we read, that the Detroit manufacturers’ characteriza- 
tion of their policy of the open shop as the ‘American plan” 
was a “great reflection upon the word America by this gang of 


“My God, 


MeCullough, representing the Omaha Typo- 


cutthroats, these profiteers and slackers.” men,’ 
exclaimed T. A, 
graphical Union, “‘what shall it profit Detroit to gain a Y. M. 
C. A. building and lose the respeet of the Ameriean people?” 
In his statement on the churches’ cancelation. of their invita- 


fions to labor spokesmen, President Green asserts that certain 


a 
i ar 
Wari a¥ 


a on nee ontsst, the 
action would have been 


ustifiable; but it eriti- 
izes them for withdraw- 


the invitations on 
the protest of employ- 
ers’ organizations. Says 
The World: 


*“There is nothing that 
ean be said for this kind 
of clericalism. You may 
argue about it, make 
excuses for it, gloss it 
oyer any way you like, 
and the truth remains 
that it has the courage 
of a rabbit and the ideals = \ 
of a hock-shop. In jus- , SS NE 
tice to some of the De- 
troit ministers, they see 
the situation in its dis- 
mal reality. Religion, 
if it is to assume the 
leadership of which it 
talks so much, will have to show more mettle than this.” 


Whether the ban is right or wrong, the Brooklyn! Eagle 
sees ‘‘the gravest unwisdom in the way it is explained so far as 
the Y. M. C. A. is concerned. When President Green talks of 

‘sinister forces,’ his words will be widely echoed.” However, 

“Frankly there are good reasons why no class interest, big or 
little, conservative or radical, should be championed from the 
pulpits or divert the Sunday attention of Y. M. C. A. members, 
Advocacy of the open shop would be as bad as advocacy of the 
closed shop. The God that people come together to worship is 
no respecter of persons or of classes. The re ligion that brings 
men and women to Him with uplifte d souls and fine aspirations 
has nothing to do with the clashes of sociology. President 
Green as a faithful Baptist layman would be first to acknowledge 
this. When he thinks the matter over, he may regret his present 


denunciatory attitude.” 


Condemning the churches’ action as ‘‘sheer unwisdom,” the 
New York Evening Post thinks, nevertheless, that there is a 
warning for labor in the fact that feeling against unionism ‘is 
strong enough to throw usually sane and moderate men off their 
balance in this manner. That feeling is based on the hamper- 
ing of production by the unionizing of key industries,”’ 
“towns free of this blight do not propose to have it introduced 
into their factories.” President Green, we are told, “‘may 
rejoice over the latest blunder of his enemies, but he can not 


wisely make light of the deep conviction that lies back of it.” 


and 


% 


THE VERDICT OF THE INVESTIGATOR 


“Most emphaticin their 
vieuds are the social 
workers of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, who reply that the 
families among whom 
they work ‘‘are better 
off since Prohibition be- 
came a law than they 
ever were before. They 
- are better housed, better 
fed, much better clothed, 
and, as a very significant 
fact reaching far into 
the future, more of their 
children are in the high 
schools.’ Thegroup, dis- 
cussing healtheonditions, 
quotes the admission 
figures to Bellevue Hos- 
pital—11,307 alcoholics 
in 1910, and 2,381 in 
1920; but admits the 
later figures show a rise, 
“the effect of the saloon 
substitute, the speak- 
easy.”’ Others, who de- 
plore certain features 
of present conditions, notably the rise of the bootlegger and 
the speak-easy and the prevalence of home-brewing, see im- 
provement over the days of the open saloon. ‘‘The general 
feeling of our workers,” says Miss Stella A. Miner of the Girls’ 
Service League of America, ‘‘is that the families with whom we 
deal in our protective work with girls are in better condition 
since the Volstead Law has been in effect. Drink and resultant 
poverty enter less into the home problems.” Dr. John L. 
Elliott of the Hudson Guild admits the injurious effect of the 
bootlegger and the local still, but concludes: 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


“Avil as are the effects of the violation of Prohibition among 
the people where I live and work, and serious as the situation 
is as it affects crime, health and moral standards, trying to 
judge as fairly and impartially as I can, there is no question 
but that the situation in the Chelsea District, distressing as it is 
in many ways, is incomparably better than it was years ago. 

. On the whole, the tenement-house districts of the neighbor- 
hood which I know, and of the city as a whole so far as I ean 
observe them, are in a better condition than they ever were 
before. It is true that Prohibition is only one of the grounds 
for this better situation. . . . But to my certain knowledge a 
great number of men who always stopt in at the saloon on 
their way home and almost emptied their pay envelops now 
bring their wages home. They and their families are in better 
health, and are living more peaceably than they did before.”’ 


As far as she is able to judge, Miss Clara Bassett of the Vander- 


bilt Clinie believes that ‘“‘the number of working days among 


—~ = 


ef kine bng the number | of families having bank accounts 
. .. and longer periods of education for their children have 
greatly increased during the past few years, and that the change 
is due to Prohibition.” J.C. McMenamin, long associated 
with the work of the Bowery Y. M. C. A., who speaks from 


seventeen years’ experience, declares that the Volstead Law is 


“the greatest single’ blessing” that has come to men on the 
Bowery. Similar testimony comes from Capt. J. Stanley 
Sheppard of the Salvation Army, who says: ‘Family life of the 
men on parole with this organization shoe that their home 
conditions are greatly improved.” 

Equally strong statements are made against present condi- 
tions under Prohibition. James H. Hubert of the New York 
Urban League, said to have been an ardent advocate of national 
Prohibition in former days, re- 
ports that he has been driven 
to change his mind and that 
other social workers in the 
Harlem section admit that the 
evil resulting from Prohibition 


has outweighed the good. ~ Some will remember children and the sound 
“Prohibition,” says Mr. Hu- Of little footsteps hallowing the past, 
bert, “has not been a factor As driven snowflakes hallow oft the ground; 


in raising the economic stan- 
dard of morale of the family. 
Licentiousness has surely been. 
increased.” ‘‘Nothing that is 
bad enough could be said about 
the effect of Prohibition on 
the district in which Lenox 
Hill is located,” says Miss 
Rosalie Manning of the Lenox 
Hill Neighborhood Association. 
“Something must be done 
either to enforce the law prop- 
erly, modify it, or repeal it. 
As it is to-day nothing could be worse.” Maj. Edith A. 
Nice of the Salvation Army, stationed in an Hast Harlem 
district, like many of her coworkers, she says, is ‘‘pretty well 
disgusted with the present system of so-called Prohibition.” 
She writes: ‘‘We are absolutely in favor of Prohibition, but it 
must be enforced. The saloon must not come back nor the 
Eighteenth Amendment be repealed.” Bernard Fagan, Chief 
Probation Officer of the Children’s Court, writes: ‘* Prohibition 
is certainly not improving the condition of the people in the 
tenements. . . . In the old days the problem of drink centered 
around the family. 
. .. Speakeasies are taking just as many men and just as 
much money from their homes as the saloons did in former 


Some will glimpse stars. 
Of these will be a wishing to remain. 


All men.” 


To-day we have both parents drinking. 


days. Courts, jails and prisons are still crowded, and there are 
almost as much unemployment and poverty to-day due to drink 
as in former days.” 

Dr. Max G.Schlapp of the New York Post-Graduate Hospital 
and the Clearing House for Mental Defectives observes a danger- 
ous residue of Prohibition among young people. ‘“‘In hospital 


and private practise,’ he writes, ‘we come upon matters almost 


every day that seem to suggest the need of doing away with 
Prohibition. Boys and girls of tender years drink freely. Such 


cases were almost unknown under older conditions. The whole 
mental and nervous view-point.” 
3ut Better 


comes out of all the 


situation is tragic from the 


Others testify along the same general lines. Times 


observes that one insistent note Corre- 


spondence: “The saloon must not come back.” Even those 
who see nothing but harm in the working of the Volstead Law, 
would risk bringing it 
Kast Harlem Health Center, 


afford, 


we are told, are chary of a change that 
Workers at the 
every type of social work in a specific district, 
We read: 


back. representing 
it is said, 


a definite cross-section of opinion. 
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“more money in the homes, but the loosening of parental conti 


WHO GOETH HENCE 


By Heven Frazee Bower 


EN death shall come to summon us at last, 


Some will remember sunlight on a fence; 
And some the breath of blossoms in the rain; 
And all the going hence 


But some will think of One who said, “And I, 
If I be lifted up will draw to me 

And when these latter come to die, 
With faces lifted to Eternity 

They shall go forth with calm, untroubled eyes, 
Like children hasting to a glad surprize. 


—The Churchman (New York). 


‘*Workers who had been ac ee mf “the district for a long 
saw little change that could | alit y attri a 
operation of Prohibition Se heresies “Where the pressure | had 
eased at one point, it shad increased at ‘Another ‘There might be 


over young people and the example to children of law-breaking 
by the prevalence of the home-brewing - raised new and serious 
issues. ‘It is a gain that children can no ‘longer be sent to a 
saloon for a pail of beer, but the most innocent-looking shop in 
the block may be selling liquor to disreputable customers, with 
the children observing and commenting cynically on the whole 
transaction.’ - ‘Foreign-born folk have their wine now as they 
have always had it, here as in other parts of the city where they 
dwell inlarge numbers. They are utterly indifferent to the law. 
However, so many are prospering from the making and selling 
of wine that their economic condition i is probably improved.’ 

“Chary of committing itself to any change in the law, even 
tho deploring many results of 
its workings, the East Harlem 
group believes that hope for 
the future lies in constant edu- 
cation and gradual, step-by- 
step advance in enforcement. 
‘No one can judge the social 
effectiveness of Prohibition. It 
hasn’t been tried. The present 
generation must pass on and 
another, and _ still another, 
maintain continuous educa- 
tion and consistent enforce- 
ment before its merits can be 
measured.’”’ 


‘When doctors disagree to 
such an extent in diagnosis,” 
asks the New York Sun, ‘how 
is the layman to know what 
the remedy should -be?”’ The 
New York Times says, it is a 
*‘clash which is understandable 
if the two parties speak as 
persons but not as professional 
workers among the poor,” and suggests: ‘ 
tests give such startlingly divergent results, the suspicion arises 
that the personal equation has intruded.” 


2? b +p 
where such uniform 


A BUSINESS COURSE FOR THE BUSY PARSON—A spirited 
controversy is going on, we read, over the Chicago Theological 
Seminary’s new course in business administration for clergymen. 
According to President Glenn Frank of the University of Wiseon- 
sin, as quoted by the newspapers, it affords “‘added evidence of 
the tendency to drain off into administrative work an alto- 
gether improper amount of the preacher’s energy that should be 
free for his duties as prophet and priest.” 
of the 


how the minister can find any time to prepare sermons,” 


Taking a similar view 
case, the Pittsburgh Post remarks, ‘‘It becomes a wonder 
and yet, 
in the editor’s opinion, training in business administration would 
at least have the advantage of ‘reducing unnecessary demands 
Ne ws 
reminds us that the prophets and priests understood business: 


“Job was arich man before he met his troubles; Nehemiah 
undertook the big contract of rebuilding Jerusalem and had as 
his assistant, Ezra; Daniel was rewarded for his prophetic services 
by being made ‘ruler of the whole province of Babylon and chief 
of the governors over all the wise men.’ In the affairs of the 
early Church Paul confessed that there came upon him daily the 
eare of all the echurches.”’ 


upon the time of the minister.” 


Meanwhile, the Detroit 


The pastor of a big city church “is expected to have a good 


deal to do with administration,’’ no matter how much he may 


dislike it, 


“The influence of the church is largely affected by the way it 
conduets its temporal affairs. Possibly the seminary is render- 
ing an important service in making this departure from the lines 
regarded as regular for theological schools,” 


we are told, and— 


For slow-cooking means thorough cooking. 
This is very important in beans. It brings out 
all the full, mellow richness and flavor. Beans 
cooked this way taste so much better and are 
so much more digestible. 


So thousands of people consider Campbell’s 
their favorite beans and always insist on getting 
them. These people appreciate the superior 
quality and deliciousness of slow-cooked beans. 
Especially in families with growing children, such 
wholesome food is bound to win the preference. 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


CAMDEN ,N.J.US.A- 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Burn, like the stretched silver of a he a 
Not breaking, but about to break. 


THE APPRAISAL 


Never think she loves him wholly, 
Never believe her heart is blind, 
All his faults are locked securely 
In a closet of her mind; 
All his indecisions folded 
Like old flags that time has faded, 
Limp and streaked with rain, 
And his cautiousness like garments 
Frayed and thin, with many a stain— 
Let them be, oh, let them be. 
There is treasure to outweigh them, 
His proud will that sharply stirred 
Climbs as surely as the tide, 
Senses strained too taut to-sleep, ~ - 
Gentierfiess: to beast and bird, 
7 Humor flickering hushed and wide 
As the moon on moving water, 
And.a:tenderness too deep 
.,, To be gathered in a word. 


» 
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VA REAL ESTATE, ‘AGENT MAKES 
ha 

i ‘INQUIRY 
by! ig 
by * By AuBrerTA BANCROFT 
{Would you rather live in a new house ‘ 
{That knows nothing but hammer and nails 
+And the oaths of lazy workmegp 

‘And stones and plaster and pails? 
if eer % ‘ ‘ & 
Or would you rather live in an old house, 
Built sinee many a day, 

‘Acquainted with tears and laughter 

And work and children’s play? 
You would have to think of your manners 
If your hous@were-young and new; 
For you have to show it all the things 
iA mistress ought to do, ' 
1 f if 


4 
It’s different with an old house: 
JA scene upon’ the stair Ms 
And jit shrugs, ‘“‘It really was much worse 
When John was murdered there,’’ 


i nl ae 


itd 


Whereas a scene before a house 
\That’s young and green and new— 
/Straightway it gets the notion 

Of acting that way too, 

Yay 

A new house must be taught the songs 

It sings its folks by night. 

That cannot be avoided: 

It is a legal right. 


Whereas, if you live in an old house, 
You hear it all acroon 

At dusk or early morning 

Or late afternoon, 


hare lees ‘ 
I would stop there and sit for awhile; 


“Flocaniso 1 was swallowed on time deep in the dark | 


And came out alive after all. 


11 pass the burial spot of Nero 
| I shall say to the wind, *‘ Well, Well! ’’— 

'I who have fiddled in a world on fire, 

I who have done so many stunts not worth doing. | 


‘Tam looking for the grave of Sindbad too, 
I want to shake his ghost-hand and say, 
“Neither of us died very early, did we?” 


And the last Becping Dinos of Nebuchadnezzar— 
When I arrive there I shall tell the wind: F 
““You ate grass; I have eaten crow— ma 
Who is better off now or next year?” 


Jack Cade, John Brown, Jesse James, 

There too I could sit down and stop for awhile. 
| I think I could tell their headstones: 

“God, let me remember all good losers.’’ 


I could ask people to throw ashes on,their heads 

In the name of that sergeant at Belleau Woods, 

Walking into the drumfires, calling his men, 

“Come on, you... Do you want to 
forever?” 


live 


The Dial has built up something of a 
reputation for the highly ‘‘modern’’ if 
not bizarre, in poetry as in other matters. 


be an exception to the rule: 


THE WEED IN THE WALL 
By James McLane 


Weed in the wall! Poor pitiful weed! 
What birdsbrought thither that meek seed 
That gave thee being? Or what wind strayed 
Against the cold stone’s rough facade 
And with mute gesture there let fall 
The little that should give thee all? 
Or Gian angel plant chat there, 
» Invisible and light as air? 
For i ‘the crumbling ledge thy foot 
stat fastened; thou hast taken root, 
And all thy little leaves unfold, 
Bright4as the stonecrop's yellowy gold, 
And sweet with secret sap that smells 
Like honeyyculled from heather bells, 
Like twisting toadflax come to birth 
In less than even an inch of earth! 
Fast in the wall, where dank dews drip, 
The weed achieves its perilous grip. 
Even its meager roots sustain 
The drenching torrents of cold rain, 
Nor can it budge its leaves to shun 
The white blaze of midsummer sun, 
Who in his lustful prime disposes 
Of red, aristocratic roses, 
And lays the lily in the dust, 
And dyes the mildewed ear with rust, 
Yet the frail weed endures alone, 
Caught in a crevice of the stone, 
Until the frost with bitter breath 
Blasts it with black and certain death, 


| The following simple little poem seems to | 


ebony Asteas taep of color, 

I met Magula, dark as a tree at night, 

Bager-lipped, listening’ to a man with a white 
collar 

And a small book with a cross on it. 


_O Magula, come! Take my hand and I'll read 


you poetry, 


| Chromatic words, 


Seraphic symphonies, 
Fill up your throat with laughter and your heart 
with song. 
Do not let him lure you from your laughing waters, 
Lulling lakes, lissom winds. 
Would you sell the colors of your sunset and the 
fragrance 
Of your flowers, and the passionate wonder of 
| your forest 
| For a creed that will not let you dance? 


Two poets, it seems, collaborated to 
present different sides of a lively mis- 
|fortune. The double poem appears in The 
| Harp, of Larned, Kansas: 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING 
I 


By Nora B. CunnINGHAM 


| 
| I chopped out a piece of my heart 

| And offered it dripping with blood, . . 
And you said, ** The color is fine 

| And the carving is really good.” 


I 


By Hriten G. Norron 


| On a glaring corner of Main Street 

| You thrust the piece in my hand, 

, Saying, ‘Here, look at this if you want to— 
But L know you won’t understand!”’ 


Lowr, with reservations, gives pathos 
to this little poem from a pen which gener- 
ally runs to more cheerful matters. Vanity 
| Pair is the publisher: 


THE NEW LOVE 


By Dororny PARKER 


If it shine or if it rain, 
Little will I care or know. 
Days, like drops upon a pane, 
Slip, and join, and go. 


At my door’s another lad; 
Here's his flower in my hair. 

If he find me pale and sad, 
Will he find me fair? 


1 sit looking at the floor. 
Little will | think or say 

| If he seek another door; 

| Even if he stay. 


rage you - 
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Every traffic condition, ordinarily diffi- 
cult, illustrates the advantages of Olds- 
mobile’s ease of control. -its instant 
response to accelerator - - its obedience 
to brakes -. - its steering ease - - its all- 
around agility. 


Every crowded parking space demon- 
strates the joy of its handling facility, 
its short turning radius, the ease with 
which it parks. 


In naming the qualities for which they 
prize their car, Oldsmobile owners, by 
the thousands, place on a par with the 
constant satisfaction of thorough de- 
pendability, brilliant performance and 
enviedsmartness.- - “Nimble! -. Easy to 


Woman Driver Amazes | 
Seattle Crowd e Drive . - Easy to Steer - - Easy to park.” 


Coach, surely ‘showed’ em’ whata skillfulwoman 


| of 14 years of experience, and a good judge of dis- 
/ tance can do with a car that can spurt, brake 7 
i quickly, steer easily and turn ‘on the edge of a 
; dime.’ In one of three obstacle races,... the one 


in which cars of 110 to 125-inch wheelbase con- 
tested in Seattle, the length of a long block, Mrs. ; ey _ duct ¢ a. GENERAL on tp 

| Griff amazed the crowd during the one minute 

| and 36 seconds in which she won. Boxes, barrels, 

packing cases, etc., were placed so as to leave a 

i Feces trail, barely wide enough to pass through. | 

t meant sprinting, |stopping short, turning | ~ 5 

quickly, All the races were for women .. . the | Larger L-Head Engine .- Crankcase Ventila- 
result of innuendoes against their safe driving } c F f i , 
as | tion - - Dual Air Cleaning - - Oil Filter . . Har- 


Pict Naked two men tried to beat what Mrs. 
Ti and her Oldsmobile had done. Both came monic Balancer i Twin-Beam Headlights, 


to grief. a0) 
Sone y SEERA C a Controlled From Steering Wheel . . Two-Way 

Cooling . . Three-Way Pressure Lubrication 
. Full Automatic Spark Control . . Thermo- 


’ 
: 
/ “Mrs. F. E. Griff, driving an Oldsmobile DeLuxe 
| 
i 


ia static Charging Control . - Tapered, Dome- 

Shaped Combustion Chambers - - High 
Cc OAC H Velocity, Hot -Section Manifold - + Special 
i gpeerowtet Design, Light Cast-Iron Pistons - - Honed 
1@) SO Cylinders « - Silent ‘Timing Chain’. . Balloon 
F 0 B. LANSING Tires .- Exclusive Chromium Plating. - 


Duco Finish - . New Beauty of Line and 
Appointments in Fisher Bodies -. - And 
many other features of demonstrated worth. 


grows keener. 


MEN WHO HAVE FELT THE DARK ANGEL’S BREATH — 


N UNARMED MAN AND A BIG POLAR BEAR, 
-adrift on a derelict pan of ice broken loose from the 

pack in an arctic storm. Man looks at bear, bear looks 

at man—with “‘new interest” as the storm passes and appetite 
And there you have a situation in real life as 
clean-cut and compelling as the fictitious 
one that made ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger?” 
a sensation in its day. Nor did real life 
leave the solution up in the air with an 
interrogation point. It proceeded to 
work out the drama of man and bear in 
a highly original way, replete with action 
and suspense. No author of artificial 
thrillers could outrival the ‘‘plot” of this 
true adventure tale, as outlined by Com- 
mander Fitzhugh Green. Twas not an 
experience of his own, but he had the story 
at first-hand from the man that was cast 
away with the bear, and he relates it with 
other true yarns of hairbreadth escapes, 
all illustrative of his dictum, ‘‘There’s no 
joy quite so great as that of eluding death 
by a close margin.’”’ The Commander 
confesses—rather ruefully, it appears— 
that, altho he has been lost on the Polar 
Sea, his own experiences seem to him 
‘““ecommonplace” when he compares them 
with ‘‘these hair-raising stories that 
Roosevelt, Bartlett and other famous ex- 
plorers have told me.’’ And go the eol- 
lection of exciting anecdotes he has 
compiled for The Popular Science Monthly 
js entitled ‘‘Thrills I Never Had”; and 
an editorial note tells us how small Com- 
mander Green feels when he ‘‘hears his 
friends of the Explorers’ Club in New 
York—famous adventurers all—tell their 
astounding tales.”” And yet Green him- 
self has led an amazingly adventurous 
life. we are told. ‘‘He is an arctic 
explorer of wide experience. He has 
sledged more than 1,000 miles up into 
the Polar Sea, been imprisoned in the 


Commander 

career of exploration 

siders his life tame, judging by the standard 
of other men’s moments of great peril. 


ice of the Far North, and had numbers of 
other experiences not even hinted at in 


this article. Here he tells some of the 


thrills he’s not so sorry he has missed.’ 
Which does not quite reflect the explorer’s attitude when he 
remarks, at the outset of his article, that the above-mentioned joy 
of eluding death by a close margin is denied to most people, and 
when he explains: 


The lucky adventurer may be considered fortunate in two 
ways: he escapes death, and he has the thrill of the risk he took. 

My own life has not been altogether colorless. In 1914 I was 
Jost on the Polar Sea in a howling blizzard that lasted many 
days. During the Great War | fought in a man-of-war with 
the British Grand Fleet. In 1921, 100,000 pounds of smokeless 
powder blew up before my eyes at the Naval Proving Ground. 
An angry cougar once mauled me in British Columbia. 

Yes, in my twenty-one years of naval service I have been 
pretty much all over the world and had a good many thrills. 
But Tam beginning to believe that my most hair-raising adven- 
tures fall away short of the narrow escapes from death which 
iny friends among explorers and travelers have confessed to me 
from time to time. 


Photograph by courtesy of The Popular Science Monthly 
A CONNOISSEUR OF THRILLS 


Fitzhugh 
and adventure, con- he 


There was Selous, the great African game hunter. . On 
he said: “a 

‘*T believe in the inherent courage and loyalty ofethe hum 
race.” 

He had much on which to base his creed. He told of a bla 
boy on the East African coast. Labor pirates, slavers of t 
twentieth century, had stolen the bo 
father and mother. By alacrity with 
knife the boy had slain one of the whi 
men, wounded another, and escaped. — 

Because such news earries fast in t 
jungle, the pirates could not afford 
let the lad go unpunished. After mud 
effort they caught him. Unnamab 
tortures, followed by deliberate maimin 
was the program meant to frighten oth 
natives who might resist. 

My friend, the white hunter, can 
upon the scene just after the torturin 
and before the maiming. He shot 
kill and saved the black boy. 

The black boy attached himself 
Selous. A year later the latter cornere 
a lioness in brush. Rashly he closed th 
thicket. The lioness sprang. A sure an 
awful death seemed for a split second t 
be the hunter’s fate. In that split secon 
the black boy also sprang. He lande 
kneeling, holding his sharp spear uprigh 
under the flying body. The lioness im 
paled herself on the spear. But befor 
she died she tore his shoulder flesh an 
one eye from the boy. 

“Tt was nothing,’ said the boy whe 
he was freed from the camp hospita 
two months later. 

Art Young, bow-and-arrow expert, ha 
told me some of his adventures with thi 
frail weapon. 

““At the last moment, don’t you wis! 
sometimes that it were a gun?” I askes 
him. 

He shrugged. ‘‘I did in the beginning 
But now—” 

He brought forth from somewher 
a bone, the shoulder-bone of a large lion 
Impaled in the hard humerus was a stee 
arrow tip. 

“Try to budge it,’’ he suggested. 

I used my full strength but could no 
dislodge the sliver of steel. 

““That’s why I need not be worried,’ 
explained. ‘“‘Of course sometime 

circumstances that have nothing to dk 

with my bow are a little disquieting. 

“There was that afternoon in Alask 
last year when I went after a Kadial 
My partner and I wanted a film showing the killing o 
one of those monsters, without a gun. 
onee, 


Green, despite his 


bear. 
Several came along a 
I picked out the biggest, a shaggy brute standing twelv 
feet in his stocking-feet. 

“While the camera man cranked, I eased up within a hundre¢ 
feet of my prey. He looked big as a full-grown elephant—i1 
fact, he wasn’t much smaller. I was absolutely unarmed sav 
for my bow and quiver of arrows. 

“Just as I came within range, a second big grizzly began t« 
charge me from my right. It was a ticklish moment. In : 
sense, luck saved me. I shot the big bear in front of me. woundec 
another near him. The latter ran. Seeing the wounded one fle« 
tool the heart out of the beast charging me. He turned anc 
we rn 7 < c a J § Md 
ran. ‘Thus I had left a good film, a dead Kadiak bear of unprece: 
dented size, and my life.” 

And here we come to the thrilling aretic comedy-drama, o| 
man. and bear on a drifting iee-pan: 


(Continued on page 41) 


—" 2 - (Continued from page 36) Pa,r: 
g of bears reminds me of the experience my friend, 
once told me. 

During a period of famine he and two other men had driven 

ut on the Baffin Bay ice in the February moon, hoping to get 
some walrus for their gaunt dogsand starving women and babies. 
About ten miles off shore a high wind came up without warning 
and began to break the heavy floes adrift. Metoq tells it simply: 
_ “We knew the terrible danger. Many Eskimos have died 
this way. We turned and drove with all our strength toward 
the land. As my team was weakest, I came last. The drifting 
snow almost smothered me. Driving.blindly, I did not see 
a black lead opening ahead. The dogs sprang across. I nearly 
fell in, letting go the upstanders of my sledge just in time. 

“The lead widened to twice 
a man’s length before I could 
gather fora jump. I was too 
late. At once I knew I was 
drifting out into the sea on a 
big pan of ice. There could 
be no other fate but death, 
unless the Almighty Devil 
changed the wind. 

“Worst of all, I found I was 
not alone on the ice-pan. A 
big white bear had been caught 
there with me. But he made 
no move to attack. 

“One small accident saved 
my life. I found that in our 
wild dash for land a snow-knife 
had fallen off one of the 
sledges. With it I built an 
igloo and crawled in. When 
the worst of the storm was 
over I came out. The bear 
was still there. And he was 
hungry now, as I could tell by 
his new interest in me. 

‘In the faint light I saw 
a seal had crawled up on one 
end of the floe. I was very 
eold. But I lay in the snow 
and crawled slowly toward it, 
imitating another seal, and 
stabbed it to death.” 

(This may sound unusual. 
But I have seen an Eskimo ap- 
proach within a few feet of 
a seal by this method many 
times.) 

“TI fed most of the seal to * 
the bear. As a result he 
ceased to be interested in me 
and slept.” 

For a month Metoq drifted 
around on the ice-pan, killing 
seals and feeding the bear as 
well as himself. As soon as his meat supply got low he had 
the sensation of seeing his big white shipmate licking his 
chopsfor amouthfulof Eskimo, But each time a seal turned up 
before it was too late. 

Metoq’s wife finished the story when the man’s memory 
of his sufferings overcame him. ‘‘He worked for a long time 
with ‘seal bones and bits of tendon,’ she explained. ‘‘ Finally 
he fashioned a sort of harpoon with his knife asits tip. With 
this he killed the bear. Then the Almighty Devil changed the 
direction of the wind and he drifted back to land two capes below 
the one on which we live.” 

I lunched once with President Roosevelt. He spoke of a 
nightmarish incident that happened on his South American 
trip to the ‘‘ River of Doubt”’: 

“The jungle was so thick,” he said, “that we had to travel 
almost entirely by water. One morning we broke camp early 
to be on our way to an absolutely unexplored part of the river. 

‘We could hear rapids just around the next bend. The native 
paddlers were apprehensive that there might be an unexpected 
waterfall ahead. One entered his canoe to investigate. Some- 
how he got adrift without his paddle. Before we could stop 
him he was sailing down the river, yelling madly for us to throw 
himaline. Then he disappeared around the bend. 

“‘T ran after the natives, who had dashed along the shore to 
savetheirtribesman. We cametoalarge rock, which we mounted, 
To our horror we could see that just below us the stream dropt 
out of sight over a falls at least a hundred feet high. Perched 
on the very brink of this falls was the terror-stricken native in 


, a Smith Sound Eskimo with whom I spent some weeks, : 


Photograph by courtesy of the Popular Science Monthly 


SAVED BY HIS TRUSTY LONG-BOW 


Art Young, who hunts big game after the Robin Hood fashion, tells of a 
“narrow squeak’’ he had in Alaska from a troop of monster bears. 
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his canoe. Because he sat in the stern, his small craft had 
grounded on a rock. 
. “The poor man dared not move nor shout, for fear he would 
dislodge the canoe and plunge to his death. 
‘‘For nearly an hour he sat there motionless as a statue. He 
must have died a thousand deaths during that time. Of course 
his friends yelled encouragement. They told him a rope was 
being brought. But they warned him not to look around lest 
he move his boat and die. , 
“Trial after trial was made to float the rope’s end down to 
the canoe. Several times a swimmer carried the end out, but 


the current proved too swift and the rescuer was nearly drowned. . 


“Finally oneman managed to swim across well above the rapids. 
He took along a coil of rope, to the end of which he attached a 
light stick. By skilful maneuvering he brought this stick floating 
alongside the man in _ the 
canoe, who reached out to 
catch hold of it. 

“Just as all had feared, the 
first move dislodged the canoe. 
But the native kept his head: 
He whirled and grabbed the 


The next moment he was being 
hauled ashore. He was ill for 
three days from the nervous 
shock of his frightful ex- 
perience.” 


Capt. Robert Bartlett, of 
North Pole fame, the hero of 
the Karluk, had a _ similar 
glimpse into the eyes of death, 
says Commander Green, and 
adds parenthetically: 


You wouldn’t think Bob 
Bartlett had a nerve in his 
body. He is strong as an ox, 
built like a battle-ship turret 
close to the ground, and weighs 
well over two hundred pounds 
without an ounce of fat on his 
body. But I have seen his 
hand shake when he speaks of 
the wreck of the Corisande. 

In the dead of winter, Cap- 
tain Bartlett’s ship, the brig 
Corisande out of St. John, was 
wrecked on the south coast of 
Newfoundland near Devyil’s 
Ledge. It was just before 
dawn and during a blizzard. 
High black cliffs line the shore 
at this point. Save for an oc- 
casional crevice, the heavy 
surf thundered against vertical 
rock walls that sprang out of 
the boiling sea. 

‘““‘We knew the vessel was doomed,” he tells it sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘It looked as if we didn’t have a shred of a chance 
to save our own lives. 

‘We did the only thing we could. We launched the last 
boat. The other two had been erusht. We tumbled in, seeing 
nothing in the darkness, and expecting every minute to be 
thrown into the icy water. 

‘A huge wave shot us landward. 
[ prayed. I thought these were to be my last words. My 
prayer was answered. The boat was smashed, but we were 
carried up into one of the narrow gullies that occur in the rocks 
only afew times in a mile. 

“We struggled to our feet. But our fight had only just begun. 
We were soaked. .The tide and waves were rising. Death by 
freezing, if not drowning, was bound to be our lot. 

“Slowly and painfully we began to climb upward. But the 
sea caught us and dragged us back. We slipt on the ice-sheeted 
rocks. We were bruised and bleeding from our falls. 

““When daylight came we managed to find a shelf of rock high 
up. We huddled down close together for warmth. Right before 
our eyes the ship was torn to pieces by the huge mountainlike 
seas that came roaring over her every minute. 

**Some farmers out looking for their stock, which was dying 
in the storm, came and rescued us. It sounds simple, but | 
wake up at night sometimes in a cold sweat and wonder if I am 
still alive.” 

| think Col. David Brainard, U.S. A., has even betitier cause for 
night sweats. He is one of the last two or three survivors of 


As it erested and broke, 


rope-end attached to the stick. 


the Greely fecpedition's: heart-rending tragedy of forty years 


ago. In the Army-Navy Club in Washington, with white-haired 
General Greely himself at the other end of the big memorial 
room, he told me fragments of that horrible story. — 

““There were twenty-five in our party, which based at Lady 
Franklin Bay in Ellesmere Land near the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. The relief ship failed to come. We retreated by long 
boat to Cape Sabine. 

“When autumn came we built a little ‘hut of rocks with walls 
only four feet high. In the center was a flat stone on which we 
kept a tiny fire burning. For a roof we had two boats. upside 
down and some old canvas. 
In this rude habitation we 
lived for the better part of a 
year. 

“We had almost no food. 
When the sun left in October, 
we were already starving. This 
meant weakness, which, in turn, 
meant low resistance to cold. 
‘One man had both hands 
frozen. They fell off. Toone 
of the poor fellow’s stumps we 
lasht a spoon so he could eat. 

‘By good luck I was among 
the few strongest. I hunted 
daily. But the darkness, the 
violent bitter winds, and the 
ever drifting snow gave me no 
chance for success. 

‘Our party began to die, 
one at a time. There was no 
soil under which to bury the 
bodies. We simply laid them 
on the rocks and scraped 
gravel over them to keep the 
foxes away. One man, Henry, 
we caught stealing food. We 
shot him. That was a ghastly 


day. WVaytograph by International Newsreel, San Francisco Bureau 


HIS GREATEST THRILL A SHIPWRECK 


“By the first of the following 
June only one or two others 
besides myself could walk. As 
it was believed a ship could not 
reach us this early, death 
seemed certain. The gruesome 
effect of the fifteen or so dead 
bodies lying on the rocks in plain sight can not be described. 
We gave ourselves up for lost. 

“Then a miracle happened. A few days later I thought I 
heard a ship’s steam-whistle. I concluded that my sufferings‘had 
caused me to lose my mind. Then I heard it again. This time 
I crawled out of our hut where Greely and*the others were 
dying, and staggered down to the shore. My heart leapt. “Not 
one, but several rescue ships had reached us under the coura- 
geous leadership of the late Rear-Admiral Schley. We few sur- 
vivors got safely back to New York, but the lives of nineteen of 
our brave comrades had been sacrificed to the ruthless North.’’ 

I have known and listened to men like Byrd, Stefansson, 
Carl Akeley, Amundsen, John Rodgers, Shackleton, Pershing, 
Sims, Stewart Edward White, and a hundred others of their 
wonderful tribe. But in the last analysis it seems to me that 
the two classes of men who have the highest batting average in 
hairbreadth escapes and adyentures are, without question, 
straightaway mariners and detectives. 


Corisande, says: 


Two brief incidents are given to illustrate this point: 


fifty years, boy and 
He had enough har- 


There was old Capt. Peder Bane. For 
man, he had sailed every sea on the globe. 
rowing tales up his sleeve to stock a library. 

Onee he was in the Caribbean in a sudden blow of hurricane 
force. With the foretopsail erew he laid out to the yard-arm 
to pass the reef-earing. Next thing he knew the ship gave a wild 
lurch and he lost his hold. As a rain squall was in progress, 
Peder’s fall overboard was not seen by the man at the wheel. 
The ship passed. 

Providence saved his life by having a drifting spar floating 
on. the sea’s wild surface near where he fell. But Providence 
added zest to the situation by keeping the hurricane going for 
five hours and bringing a shoal of sharks alongside poor Peder’s 
slender raft when the sea fell. 

Followed a game of tag, 
white in the two days before he 
increased in 


Peder’s hair turned 
was picked up. The sharks 
time went on. They seemed in no 
But they took turns in going up for 
each attack. Any 


so ghastly that 
numbers as 
hurry to eat their prey. 


a nibble. Peder had to wateh and dodge at 


Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, of arctic fame, recalling the wreck of the 


“T wake up at night sometimes in a cold sweat and 
wonder if I am still alive.” 


one who i ever seen a shark strike will appreciate the h hor 
of his plight. 

Strange to say, another castaway bay him. A drifting boat. 
without oars or sails came close to Peder’s spar. He took his 
life in his hands and swam to it with the last vestige of his ~ ; 
strength. He found in the boat a man half-dead with thirst, 
but luckily equipped with rifle and plenty of ammunition. Peder 
did the human thing. He broke open the ammunition and set 
about killing all the sharks he could hit. In the midst of his 
maniacal executionings, a ship came along and picked the pair up. 

My detective I shall have to call ‘‘Mahin,’”’ because he is 
right now at workin New York _ 
on one of the biggest cases of 
his career. He frankly admits 
his greatest thrill is in ‘ getting 
his man first.” 

“They shoot to kill these 
days,’ Mahin told me. “The 
week before last Christmas I 
was called in on a case of per- 
sistent shoplifting in a big 
jewelry store. In forty-eight 
hours I cornered the head of 
the gang that was operating. 
But I had to wait in his rooms 
for his confederates. 

“They arrived in about an 
hour. There were three of 
them. Apparently they were 
warned. All three covered me 
instantly, despite the fact that 
I had a drawn gun ready. For 
about half a second nothing 
happened. I guess we were all 
thinking like lightning. 

“Then I let drive with my 
automatic at the middle of 
the three, throwing myself 
sidewise to the floor at the 
same moment. Three bullets 
crashed in the wall right behind 
where I had been standing. 
But my first man dropt in his 
tracks. 

“As I hit the floor I fired 
again and rolled as hard as 
I could toward a chair. I 
gambled on the piece of furniture disturbing the aim of the 
robbers’ second rounds just as my jump had made them miss 
their first. But this time I felt a sharp blow and a violent burn- 
ing sensation in my left leg, a flesh wound. I had two more 
rounds left. I fired both from under and half behind the chair. 
I-was hit twice more, but not seriously. The third man dropt 
mortally wounded by my last cartridge. 

“Ten minutes later the police ambulance took one captive, 
two dead bandits and me to the hospital.”’ 

T have never had a thrill like that. And I never*want fo have. 
Do you? 

EE 


A LUNCH-WAGON LIBRARY 


lunch-wagon in one of the outlying sections of Greater New 


There is an old dilapidated 


York City that has been the public library of the surrounding 
community for over five years. From time to time the wagon is 
moved, through subseriptions made within the Mothers’ Club, 
so that it can be kept on a vacant or rentless property as near as 
possible to the schoolhouse. 


Mary 


Children’s Reading:”’ 


“A Parent's 


who writes of this odd vehicle 


Graham Bonner, author of Guide to 


in the cur- 
rent International Book Review says that at present “the library”’ 
The 


whole effeet is 


is standing in a torn-up lot upon an uneven dirt-pile. 


dirt-pile makes “the library’? uneven, and the 


a slanting one. The little stove-pipe slants, the floor slants. 
and it is so small inside that one takes to slanting oneself to 


take up less room, 
Yet there are 


Miss Bonner states, 


almost seven hundred members of the Librarv. 


and the older members are hoping for some 


other spot in which to house the books, for the windows 


only 
in the lunch-wagon are little square holes that make the light 
bad for any but the 


youngest eyes. It is all very crude and in- 


adequate, she says, but the cireulation is constantly increasing, 


and new members wish to join, and ean not. 


P1525 


Standard Equipped 
f. o. b. Detroit 


for this new finer Chrysler 
*70” Brougham, an unusual, 
beautiful, distinctive and 
smart new body type, com- 
bining the advantages of the 
sedan and brougham models. 
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Watch this new influence on all motoring for years to come 


Again, in the new finer Chrysler“70”, 
Chrysler creates a new school of de- 
sign and a new measure of value for 
an industry to follow. 


Not until the coming of the first 
Chrysler “70” three years ago did 
any popular-priced six give 70 miles 
per hour, pick-up of 5 to 25 miles in 
74 seconds, combined with an econ- 
omy of 20 miles to the gallon. 


Not until the Chrysler “70” were 
there 7 bearing crankshaft, oil-filter, 
air-cleaner, thermostatic heat con- 
trol, hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 
balanced wheels and tires, tubular 


front axle, etc.,etc.,in this price class. 


And now the new finer Chrysler 
“70” excels the charm and smartness 
of its older self, just as that older self 
relegated earlier conceptions of 
motor car beauty and performance 
to oblivion. 


New Lower Prices As Significant 
As Its New Beauty 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 

Roadster - $1495 $1525 $ 30 

Brougham - NAS: 1745 220 

Royal Coupe - 1545 1695 150 

Royal Sedan 1595 1795 200 

Crown Sedan 1795 1895 100 
Phaeton $1395 Sport Phaeton $1495 
All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 


excise tax. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies—newer, more distinctive sil- 
houette— newer luxury of comfort 
—newer, greater riding ease—newer 
richness of upholstery—newer, finer 
hardware— newer refinements in 
controls and lighting—newer, more 
attractive color blendings far in ad- 
vance of current harmonies. 


With this newer appearance joined 
to proved and unmatched superior 
ity of performance, dependability, 
economy and long life, the new finer 
Chrysler “70” now begins to exert, 
in more emphatic fashion, the influ- 
ence which for three years has meant 
nothing but Chrysler, 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE NEW FINER 
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A SURGEON AMONG SAVAGES im 
66 F HE DIES I WILL TAKE YOUR LIFE!” The words 


rang in the surgeon’s ears as he operated on the Afghan 

boy—rang in a pitiless, monotonous litany from the 
throat of the patient’s father, who had insisted on being present. 
“Tf he dies I will take your life’—so the chant went on all 
through the very trying operation, relates Dr. Alice M. Pennell, 
writing her experiences of hospital work on the Afghan frontier. 
She was assisting her husband, the late Dr. Theodore Pennell, 
head of the hospital at Bannu. Not having been long on the 
frontier, she was perturbed by 
that barbaric chant at her 
side—“‘If he dies I will take 
your life! If he dies I will take 
your life!’’ So much so that 
presently she suggested to her | 
husband that the man be 
silenced or made to go. The 
Afghan had consented with the 
greatest reluctance to an oper- 
ation on his nine-year-old son, 
and only because the child was 
suffering terribly and probably 
losing his chances of recovery. 
When convinced that the knife 
was the only means of preser- 
vation, he had bowed to neces- 
sity, but with the stipulation 
that he should witness the pro- 
ceedings; and—‘‘ Well, one has 
to make all kinds of concessions 
to save these simple and suspi- 
cious tribes people, so he was 
allowed in.” And now the 
chief surgeon explained quietly 
to his agitated conjugal col- 
league that the father’s reiter- 
ated refrain was the only 
method by which he could 
‘satisfy his conscience for the 
responsibility he had taken in 
allowing the little son to be cut 
by a stranger and his life put in 
jeopardy.”’ And so he held his ground, and maintained his 
menacing litany. And meanwhile the surgeon’s work was 
“rendered more difficult by reason of the many unprofessional 
attempts that had been made to cure the child before he was 
For days after the operation the boy’s 


Photographs by courtesy of ASIA magazine 


brought to the hospital.” 
life hung by a thread, and ‘“‘all the time the father sat supporting 
the head of the patient, helping us nurse him, waiting on him 
with the utmost tenderness and with the gentle love that reaches 
its height in the eastern parent; but whenever one of us approached 
we saw his drawn lips muttering, and faintly caught the words, 
‘If he dies, I will take your life!’ A grim reward, this, for taking 
the healing science into the fastnesses of wild tribesmen given over 
to ‘‘quackery, superstition and bold revenge.”’ 
all concerned, Alice M. Pennell in 
the boy did recover and became a friend; and in the months that 


Fortunately for 


records Dr. Asia magazine, 


passed before he was fit to return to his home, “his happy and 
now trusting father often left him with us while he went about his 
” Those * 
the border raids that constitute big business for the Pathan tribes; 
but 
to ask embarrassing questions.”’ 


own. affairs. affairs,’ it is hinted, might have ineluded 


‘“‘the hospital being sanctuary for all, we made it a point not 
And at length 


The day finally came for the return to the Afghan home beyond 
the border. We had provided our guests with a camel for the 
journey, and had loaded down the little patient with toys and 
sweets and warm clothes. ‘‘ Now, before you go,” I said to the 
father, ‘‘tell me, did you mean that threat you made about the 
Doctor Sahib?” 

‘*Of course I did,’’ he answered, surprized. ‘‘If my child had 
died because I had consented to the operation, the only reparation 


SHOULDERING HIS FATHER’S 


This Pathan youngster is ready for a fight at the drop of a hat, and 
would joyously attempt to kill any stranger who looked cross-eyed 
at his mother or any of his women-folk, 


re p Pod 7 
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I could have made him would have been to kill the Doctor Sahib pe 
When I found that the doctor had known this all the time, I — 
realized that one needs a cool head and an iron nerve to work in 


a frontier hospital among people whose laws of revenge are almost 
a religion! 


And here is a snapshot of another Afghan infant, who was 
evidently a chip of the old block: 


He was three years oldat the time I met him, a chubby 
youngster with gray-blue eyes and a shock of golden-brown 
curls. The scene was an open-air ward in a hospital for the 
wild tribes of the Indian frontier. As I was making the 
daily round of the women’s 
building with the staff of En- 
glish and Pathan nurses, we 
were confronted by the sturdy 


standing as a shield between us 
and his mother, who had been 
in the hospital, very ill, for 
some weeks. He had arrived 
only that morning with his 
father, who had brought down 
the camels from their distant 
Afghan home to take his’ wife 
back. ; 

‘““Who are these people?” 
said the redoubtable mite to 
his adoring mother, seated on 
her bed, waiting to be dis- 
charged, and now gazing with 
pride at her small champion, 
while at the same time she gave 
me a look of apology for his 
attitude. ‘Shall I kill them 
for you?” he asked, squarely 
on the defensive. 

“Oh, no, my son,’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘they are friends.”’ 

“Friends! But I do not 
know them,” answered the 
young man of the family. 

It took some tact and a great 
deal of wooing to convert the 
little fighter into a friend, but 
before we parted he was willing 
at least to accept us as people 
with whom his clan had no 
feud. 

On the northwestern border, 
just over the boundary of Brit- 
ish India, it is the normal thing for every Pathan—as an Afghan 
of this region is called—to regard his neighbor as a potential 
enemy. Not only is almost every Pathan village at war with 
the next, but families are often at war with each other. The 
vendettas of the border, like those of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, often wipe out whole families. In this unsettled country 
the farmers have to till their lands with rifles slung over their 
shoulders and pistols in their belts, keeping a wary eye on the 
horizon, or with the protection of a watchman in a tower over- 
looking their field of labor, ready to pick off any suspicious 
neweomer. Medical aid is not easy to come by for these folk, 
and it is a good thing that by nature they are a hardy race. 
Most of the ills they suffer from are brought on themselves by 
their constant fighting. Frontier hospitals have more gunshot 
wounds to deal with and more injuries by violence than any 
hospital in India or Europe, except during a big war. 

Caravans from over the mountain passes to the northwest 
generally make their way down to India in the early autumn, 
and then the sick are carried along on camels or, if their relatives 
are poor, on string-beds, the neighbors lending help to relieve the 
bearers on the march. The blind or partly blind, if able to walk 
at all, come in long, pathetic lines, the least blind leading, the 
others following, each with a staff in one hand while the free 
hand rests on the shoulder of the person in front. Over the 
shoulder each bears all the provision for the journey that he or she 
can afford. It generally consists of a skin bag of flour and per- 
chance a coarse blanket from the wocl of the mountain sheep, 
spun by hand by the women of the family and woven on a primi- 
tive loom in the same pattern as that used by their ancestors for 
twenty centuries or so. 

These optimistic patients start fearlessly on the long trek 
with no more equipment than just that, and they march day 
after day, resting by a stream at midday to bake a wheaten 
cake on hot stones and refresh themselves with a draft from the 


FEUD 


figure of the three-year-old,_ 
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“I WAS TROUBLED WITH CON- 
STIPATION so badly that I had to take 
a laxative every other night. I felt tired 

_ and cross all the time. I just ate because 
© Thad to and not because I wanted it. I 
tried taking Fleischmann’s Yeast night — 
and morning, breaking it up in a little 
cold water, and adding enough hot water 
to make it warm enough to drink. Now | 
my system works regularly and I feel 
like eating and working. I also sleep 
well. What a relief to wake up re- 
freshed and full of pep.” 


Ws. E. Smmpson, Pasadena, Calif. 


ow’s Your Health? 


Constipation, stomach and skin 

disorders can be banished— 

your whole life made happier— 
by one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
a, _ markable fresh food. 


ee Ft ot, fare 5 : : 
-- The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 


every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathar- 
tics will gradually become unnecessary. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. A-88, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 


“T HAVE TRIED EVERYTHING TO 
BANISH ACNE but the pimples always 
came back either in the same place, or 
next to it. Finally I decided I would take 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Now after two 
months’ use, I’ve only one little ‘bump’ 
on my chin and I’m also getting rid of it 


“IT HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH 
INDIGESTION accompanied by dizzy 
spells. I tried Yeast in salad or in milk 
three times a day. It brought great relief. 
My dizziness disappeared in a month or 
so. I felt better in every way. Now I just 
take the Yeast occasionally to keep my , 
stomach in really good condition.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— with Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Harry Linincer, Miami, Fla. aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. Anita McAterr, Denver, Colo. 
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How this | 
Lather’s Moisture 
softens the | 


BEARD | 


ILLIONS of men wonder just how 

“Williams Shaving Cream softens 
the beard so well—makes shaving so 
comfortable. Here’s how: 


First, Williams lifts the waterproof oil- 
film from the beard. 


Next, its tremendous moisture satu. | 
rates the beard bristles—softening them | 
for smooth, easy shaving. At the same | 
time it lubricates the skin so that the 
razor just glides over it. 


If you will send the coupon below— 
or a postcard—we will mail you a week’s 
trial tube of Williams—FREE. The large 
size tube sells for 35c; the double size | 
tube costs 50c and holds twice as much. 


* * * 


AQUA VELVA is our newest triumph—a scientific 
after-shaving preparation. We will send a generous 


Write Dept, 210-B, 


test bottle FREE. 


Williams 
Nia 


The tube with the unlosable Hinge-Cap 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 210-B, Glastonbu y, 
Conn. (Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick Street, 
Montreal). 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shav ing 


Cre am, 


a successful one. 


from which he suffered; but, since he knows 
nothing of Western drugs or the British 
pharmacopoeia, 
most dangerous one could meet anywhere. 


in an eye ward of our hospital. 
| discharge he took up his station 
| roadside where hundreds of simple village 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES — 


Continued 


flowing water, with no thought of infection 
or danger; and then on they go again till 
nightfall makes them pause for another 
frugal repast. They lie on the bare moun- 
tainside or under a bush, tightly wrapt in 
their blankets, till dawn wakes them to the 
early call to prayer. For all these Pathans 
are strict Mohammedans, and it behooves 
them to observe the five times that their 
religion demands for prayer, especially on 
a journey of such momentous import. 


From time to time a baby may be born 


the ground. 


on one of these pilgrimages, and then. as 
we are told— 


The mother may ride in the khajawah on 
the camel’s back for a space, but often- 
times she continues to walk, holding her 
babe in her arms or putting it safely away 
in a basket with the camel-loads, 

As soon as they reach a village, the boy 
baby, if a Waziri, must be put through a 
hole in ‘a wall and the blessing, 30 a 
thief, be a thief!’ said over him; for the 
business of raiding is to be his lot in the 
future, and the only wish of the parents 
is that he should be a good thief—that, is, 
To be caught is a dis- 
grace! 

There is a great field for the quack in 
these wild\*parts of northwestern India, 
and, as in the civilized West, the country 
boasts a number of them. A few days in 
the wards of a modern hospital run on 
Western lines seem to entitle the patient 
to become a, specialist..in the complaint 


his concoctions are the 
I remember aman in Bannu who had been 
On. his 


by the 


GOING TO THE DENTIST IS A PUBLIC FUNCTION 


The tooth doctor sets up his equipment in the bazaar 
Naturally the populace gathers to see the fun. 


folk passed in and out to market. 
carried a box with ‘“‘eye medicines 
many were the patients who were led 
us later, suffering from his pecu 
remedies. “scien 7 ie 
There are so many forms of treatm 
mixed with the religion of the peo 
Hindu, Moslem or Buddhist, that 
British Government refrains from int 
ference in these matters, and so the 
qualified practitioner, unless he sets 
ostensibly to practise Western metho 
without qualifications, plies a lively tra 
A man in a village near Bannu once ca 
into the casualty wards with a broken |. 
He was there six weeks, perhaps. But : 
that time, he apparently thought, | 
learned all that was to be known abo 


. * 


and bids his confiding patient sit upon 
No gas! 


fractures, and for years his ex-patients 
were among the most difficult eases that 
we had to deal with in the orthopedic see- 
tion of our hospital. 

In these uncharted spaces of the earth, 
journeys have to be taken in all sorts of 
ways, by land and by water, on camel or 
horseback, by earrying-chair, on foot or by 
boat. Dr. Pennell was once traveling by 
camel across the Indus basin,. and at a 
certain point of his march he and the 
camel had to be taken aboard a ferry where 
the treacherous river had changed its 
course. Camels are notoriously clumsy 
beasts, and this one slipt just as he was 
about to step on to the ferry, and spilled 
his load, which included a box of drugs. 
The corks flew out of the bottles, and a 
shower of pills scattered on the sand. 
The doctor looked at them ruefully; he 
was miles and days away from 
The colored pills could happily be recog- 
nized and retrieved, but the white ones, 
alas! they were lost forever. 

As he stood looking at them. a soft- 
spoken youth came up and addrest him. 
““May I have these pills, Doctor Sahib?” 

‘I can’t stop you,” said the doctor. “ I 
am going on, and here the puls lie, but J 
would strongly advise you to let them 
It would be dangerous to use them.” 

By this time the naughty camel had been 


supplies. 


alone, 


Here’s good news for you— 


is not complicated. You simply douse it on 
your scalp, full strength, and massage thor- 


It’s a fact: Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
and dandruff simply do not get along to- 
gether. Many were incredulous when we first 
announced this. But the word is fast going 
around from the lips of those who have found 
how wonderfully it works. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ 
disease and that annoying white shower on 
dark clothes is a warning of more 
serious scalp trouble—falling hair, 
possibly baldness. 

Try Listerine for, say, one week, 
every night and learn for yourself 
how remarkably it works. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff 


E11: 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


oughly. The effect is wonderfully refresh- 


ing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, does the 
trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor 
the hair nor will it stain fabrics. 
And it is not greasy or smelly. 
Many of the better barber 
shops are now prepared to give 
you this treatment. Try Lis- 
terine for dandruff. You'll be 
delighted with the results. 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Co: SE bogies 24" 
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GREATER , 

KEENNESS ae 

and GREATER of the village. 

RIGIDITY 


Nag 


S 


[ef takes substance to give a 
keen edge—so we make Ever- 
Ready Blades of rigid, rugged, 
reinforced steel, tempered to 
perfection, ground to micro- 
scopic fineness. 


It takes a blade with backbone 
to give real shaves—so we put 
a backbone of solid steel on each 
Ever-Ready Blade 


Contrast the Fver-Ready (A) 
to the wafer-like blade (B). No- 
tice the heavy steel body of the 
Ever-Ready. Notice the perfect 
bevel edge which can be com- 
pared only to the edge of an old- 
fashioned straight razor. No won- 
der Ever-Ready outlasts, out- 
shaves, out-economizes every- 
thing that ever tackled a beard! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the perfectly 
balanced razor. It gives faster 
shaves and makes fast friends. 
If your Ever-Ready Razor isn’t 
batting 1.000, our service depart- 
ment will make good! Send it 
to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


"ver-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


| advised most strongly to have 
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got safely on board and the medical stores 
secured, and off went the ferry. 


Some time later Dr. Pennell was again 
traveling in these parts and was met by a 
smiling and prosperous-looking shopkeeper. 
He vaguely remembered the man’s face, 
but could not quite place him. ‘‘Oh, 
sahib,” said his acquaintance with grati- 
tude and warmth, “I am so delighted to see 
I owe all my prosperity to you. Do 
you remember the pills you left in the sand 
when your camel slipt 


“But surely you did 
not touch them,” said 
Dr. Pennell with ap- 
prehension, wondering 
what story he was about 


The man begged the 
doctor to go with him 
to his shop in the street 
His was 
easily the largest and 
most prosperous of the 
booths. All round the 
shop were shelves con- 
taining bottles, and to 
his horror Dr. Pennell 
saw a large bottle la- 
beled, ‘‘ Assorted Pills.” 
Could it really be the 
discarded white pills 
that were in that col- 


lection? ‘‘See, sahib,”’ 
said the fat  shop- 
keeper, pointing to 


them; ‘‘these are your 
pills. That bottle is the 
favorite onein my shop. 
[have patients coming 
from far and near for 
them.”’ 

“But how on earth can 
you prescribe them when 
you do not know what 
is in them?” asked the 
horror-stricken doctor. 

“Well, sahib, I only 
give them to patients 
when I do not know 
what is the matter with 
them.,’’ 


At which point the writer pauses to 
speculate whimsically on the potentially 
exciting results of serambled pills: 


One can picture the gamble of whether 
the patient had drawn a sedative or an 
emetic, a strong cathartic or a stimulant- 
a therapeutic method psychological 
value! 


of 


In a land where doctors are few and far 
between. and where the simple credulity of 
the people makes them easy victims of the 
unscrupulous, tragic incidents are not un- 
common. There was an old chieftain of 
a long and noble line of warriors who had 
conquered the territory where they were 
established in the reien of that Mogul 
Emperor of India who was a contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
him, and at 
Pennell. 


His sight was failing 
he consulted Dr. 
Every time he was seen he was 


intervals 


an opera- 
tion, but his natural prejudice against a 


| knife made him delay till it was too late 
| to save the sight of one eye, 
| heard that this could not be restored by 
| any surgical methods of the West, he gave 
|ear to a traveling fakir, who claimed to 


When 


he 


| rough iron file! 


ll as 
, * 
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have a certain cure. The old chief s 
mitted to the tender mercies of the fa 
and his bad eye was scarified by a 
For a long time he suffe 
unimaginable tortures from this tr 
ment. e 
Chikki the Freebooter, who had rise 
be leader of eight thousand splen 
fighters, lived at Chinarak over the bor 
in an almost inaccessible fort built o 
mountainside, reached by a narrow go 
flanked by huge, overhanging cliffs. 
this fort he invited Dr. Pennell to co 
and heal his sick after a raid. It wa 
difficult journey, and Dr. Pennell: realiz 
that he went at his own risk. When 


WHERE NEIGHBORS ARE ENEMIES 


Typical of the forts made necessary by the raids and vendettas of the 
Afghan border is this frowning pile, guarding the 
Doctoring these gun-men is a ticklish job. 


Khyber Pass. 


had broken bread with the chief, he was lec 
into the big courtyard, and Chikki askec 
him to sit on one side, while a mullah o 
great repute as a scholar sat on the other 
Chikki meanwhile holding his y ery fine rifle 
on his knees between them. Every point 
of vantage was occupied by an armec 
ruffian of Chikki’s chosen forces of outlaws 
and every man present but Dr. Pennel 
carried a knife as well as a rifle. 

“Do not mind these raseals, sahib.” en. 
couraged Chikki. “If any one of them 
annoys you, I shall put a bullet through 
him.” 

With this promising opening the doctor 
and the mullah had a discussion regarding 
their faiths, and, in the course of their talk, 
Chikki interrupted to declare his perfect 
faith in prayer. Dr. Pennell was astonished, 
but Chikli showed him a prayer that he 
had composed himself, which he wore in an 
amulet round his neck that its mute 
request might always be presented. 1 
ran, “‘O God, when I raise my rifle to my 
shoulder to shoot, may my bullet never 
miss its mark.” 

“That prayer, sahib,” said Chikki, “‘is 
always answered.” 


so 
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‘safety razor 
rdinary 
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Norsine has contributed so much 
to man’s personal convenience as the 
safety razor. But it has always had 
one drawback—the nuisance of fre- 
quently changing the blade. 


fp ghee GEE. 


DARWIN BLADES 
. with their 


% Super-Cutting, Rustless 
Edges, Revolutionize - — 
Safety Ragor Shaving 


uniformity—a feature hithertoi impos os- 
sible in safety razor blade production. 

DARWIN Blades, with their super- 
cutting rustless edges, are as differ- 
ent from ordinary blades as pneu- 


Safety razor 
blades are gen- 
erally made of 
ordinary carbon 
steel. The adop- 
tion ofSheffield’s 
new patent Co- 
balt High Speed 
Steel, has com- 
pletely trans- 
formed safety 
razor shaving. 
This new steel 
admits of mass- 
hardening 
with absolute 


ent SAMPLE By , ie 


Wewill mailto anyone in the United States a FREE SAMPLE 
DARWIN BLADE direct from the Sheffield Works in England. 
Send us an envelope addressed to yourself and bearing in the 
top right-hand corner the name of the holder you require the 
blade for. Enclose this envelope with 6 cents in stamps to 
cover mailing expenses, and post to Darwins Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, and the sample blade will be sent you promptly. 
Postage 2 cents. Write no letter. 


The price of DARWIN Blades for all popular safety razors 
has been fixed at $1.50 for 10 blades. They are NOW OB- 
TAINABLE exclusively from our American Mailing Depart- 
ment, Darwin & Milner, Inc., 1260-4 West 4th Street, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. Send cash $1.50 per package of 10 
blades post free, stating type of blade required. 


After February next, DARWIN Blades will be purchasable 
throughout America from all dealers, 


Please note that the free sample blade can be had onlydirect 
from England, not from Cleveland; also that packages of 10 
blades can be bought on/y from Cleveland, not from England. 


matic tires are 
from solids. 
Theygive you a 
degree of shav- 
ing comfort 
never before 
even thought 
of. Every blade 
in every pack- 
age is perfect, 
and lasts many 
times longer 
than the av- 
erage blade. 
They are a rev- 
elation. 


Pass this information on to all your friends. Everybody can verify forthwith the complete change in shav- 
ing conditions created by the DARWIN wonder- blade, either by purchasing the blades from Cleveland, 


or by sending to Sheffield for a free blade. 


DAIRWIIN 


PATENT COBALT HIGH-SPEED STEEL 


No one need wait to avail himself of this real boon. 


Safety Razor Blades 


DARWINS LTD. I ee WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. O 


“Old Ship” Church — Hingham, Mass. 


This is one of the oldest edifices in the United States 
having been erected in 1681. 


This is the eighth of a series of historical New 
England churches painted by Glen Mitchell. 


he thoughts which inspive 

@ your memoyial forever 
Give your message to 

those with whom you 

may no longer speak. 


©7For thoughts ave the 
speech of eternity. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 
perpetual guarantee againstdefect- 
ive workmanship and material, 


Write for Booklet ‘'L”’ “Mark Every Grave” 
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fracturing training rules by lighting ai 
smoking cigarets. Half a dozen times Yos 
was on the point of yelling to the men t 
“throw them away” or stopt, puzzled fc 
the moment, midway on his march to the 
side to grab the tabu cigaret out of thei 
mouths. Members of a football squad 
under his direction, smoking betwee 
halves with the game still unfinished 
Unheard of; he wouldn’t stand for it; “‘n 
sir; if they couldn’t obey, his training rules 
he would make up a team of scrubs an 
play them instead.” And then came th 
realization that these were the mythica 
“Colton” and “‘State University’? team: 
and not his own University of Michigar 
gridiron players. 

Another handicap which Yost has hac 
to face has been coaching two teams playing 
against each other, one of which must-win 
It is a well-nigh impossible task to coacl 
two football teams and not have a stale. 
mate unless there is a director with a mega- 
phone to see to it that the hero does hi: 
stuff and his team wins out. 

By hook and crook, such as getting the 
officials to close their eyes, ‘‘Colton”’ holds 
onto the ball, and because of this unfai 
handicap, of course, must and does wir 
the game. 

To make things more complicated, the 
scenario, or Yost himself, calls for the 
game to be played on a wet field. Just 
why I will not know until the completed 
picture is shown. As a result, two fire- 
hoses play all day long on the playing fiel¢ 
when picture-taking is temporarily halted. 
The result is that after every scrimmage 
the twenty-two men arise (or emerge) with 
their football suits, stockings, shoes and 
head-pieces covered with mud and theiz 
faces begrimed, as well. And if there is 
the slightest disposition to slow up because 
of the footing, there is Fielding H. mega- 
phoning with his cupped hands to ‘put 
some life into it and speed it up.”’ Nota 
chance in the world to soldier on the job. 
“Life is real and life is earnest”’ for those 
football players, and it is a good thing that 
in college and since graduation they have 


| been accustomed to it. 


Even as it is, Yost wore out a lot of 
players and recruits who were always 
being relayed to Garden City to take the 
places of those who fall by the wayside 


| and the sidelines. 


In a prolog the game as played in 1899 
is shown in about four plays, and that 


| kind of mass-play football so widely 


divergent from the brand of 1925 and ’26. 


| Yost, as well as Dad, also knows. For 


these short scenes New York University 
and high-school boys were used. 


There are some things for which Yost is 
very grateful, we are told. One is that 


there needs to be very little doubling for 
Richard Dix in the football scenes. Ac- 


cording to Mr. Thompson: 


The star played football in his prep school 
days in St. Paul, Minnesota, and also dur- 
ing his first year at the University of Min- 
nesota, and that has helped a lot. Not that 
he ever will imperil the reputations of 
Walter Eckersall, ‘‘Red’ Grange, et al, 


| but Dix plays better football than one 


would expect. He is fast on his feet, alert, 
quick to see an opening and take advan- 


| tage of it, and decidedly malleable in Yost’s 
| hands in being molded into a mighty good 


< 


an) 


vineing quarter-back, even from a 
-player’s view-point. 

is as fast as the majority of half- 
in American colleges to-day, from 
's view-point, and that is some tribute. 


And Yost is fortunate in having for a 


quences before. Furthermore, ‘‘ despite 
ne training rules and fractions such as the 
igaret-smoking right under the coach’s 
‘ose, the players were all in good physical 
<ondition, and mentally fit as well.” Mr. 
“hompson says that Yost was delighted 
it discovering that he had real football 
blayers to work with: 


“Big Dave” Butler, with his two hundred 
»ounds, Dix’s side kick in the play, and 
Xeefer, are his favorites, I think, because 
seth, but especially Keefer, who learned 
whe game at Michigan before he migrated 
.o the top of the Hill at Providence to play 
‘or Brown, satisfy his yearning for reality. 
Yet they make good actors, too. Keefer 
did a certain amount of doubling for the 
star, Dix, but not very much, and set a 
lizzy pace for Richard to follow when he 
himself wore the moleskins, cleats, head- 
year, etc. 


$1,400,000 TO FREE A MAHARAJAH’S 
SLAVES 
O longer will such scenes as are 
depicted in “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
be reenacted in Nepal, a large Asiatic 
country at the foot of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, for the ruler of this empire, Maha- 
rajah Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung, has 
bought from their owners—and set free— 
some 52,000 slaves, while the 23,000 others 
have been voluntarily released by their 
masters. The whole beneficent plan, we 
are told in a Baltimore American article, 
cost Sir Chandra $1,400,000. The story 
of how the Maharajah put an end to 
slavery in his kingdom, and the chief 
reason for this extraordinary act of 
generosity, are thus unfolded: 


Nepal is one of the oldest and most 
mysterious States in the world. Altho 
the Maharajah is really the absolute ruler 
of the country, there is one higher than 
himself, the King, but he is never seen by 
the people, for he is worshiped as the 
reincarnation of the god Vishnu, and is too 
sacred to be concerned with any earthly 
affairs. 

Slavery had been intrenched in the land 
from the earliest times. Incredible cruel- 
ties were committed upon the poor crea- 
tures. Wives were torn from their hus- 
bands and children from their mothers, in 
order that they might be sold to a new 
master. The women had no rights which 
a master was bound to respect. 

All these wrongs continued until a new 
light—the light of Christianity—dawned 
upon Maharajah Sir Chandra Jung. He 
was educated at the modern University of 
Calcutta and, after that, traveled in many 
parts of the world. While in England he 
fell under the influence of the Christian 
religion. As the young Maharajah talked 
over the subject with Christian mission- 
aries and ministers, he grew more and more | 
indignant at the evil of slavery, and | 
determined to abolish it when he ascended 
the throne. 

It was not the intention of Sir Chandra 
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HERE 1s a P-A-X switch- 

board to meet the interior 
telephone requirements of 
any business, large or small. 
Small units to serve a few 
telephones in business office, 
school or small shop; instal- 
lations of several hundreds 
of telephones for large fac- 
tories, railroad terminals or 
department stores; and in- 
stallations for all of the 
“in-between” requirements 
as well. 


The 35 years’ experience of the 
Strowger engineering staff has 
resulted in the development of 
apparatus of the most highly 
perfected type and performance, 
with flexibility to meet the needs 
of every kind and size of busi- 
ness, regardless of local, climatic 
or other conditions. Thorough 
flexibility ofinstallation,extreme 
durability of service, and unfail- 
ing uniformity, speed and ac- 
curacy of action are a few of 
the many reasons for the adop- 
tion of P-A-X by more than 
2000 firms in all lines of busi- 
ness, both in the United States 
and abroad. 


~Count on 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


~ 


ec 
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| 


P-A-X-ophone, 
Type 2 


There is a P-A-X telephone for every 
conceivable requirement of interior 
telephony. The P-A-X-ophone for 
the executive, desk telephones for 
general ‘office use, wall telephones 
for the shop and flush telephones 
for corridors. For mines, railroa 

yards and widely separated plant 
units, there is a specific type of 
sturdily built P-A-X wall telephone. 


The P-A-X-ophone 
fills a rapidly growing 
need for an instru- 
ment with all of the 
compactness of the 
conventional com- 
mon battery tele 
phone, but with the 
additional advantage 
of having the trans- 
mitter and recéiver 
ina single easily- 
handled unit, The 
P-A-X-ophone 
shown in desk type 
above, includes the 
stand and ringer box 
allin one convenient 
unit. It is also avail- 
able with a separate 
tinger box. 


P-A-X Wall 
Telephone 


The P-A-X is, funda- 
mentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone exchange 
built of the same Strowger 
type of automatic tele- 
phone equipment being so 
widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may 
be furnished to include 
and co-ordinate such ser- 
vices as code call, confer- 
encé,.executive’s priority, 
emergency alarm; etc., to 
meet individual needs. 


P-A-X Desk 
Telephone 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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| las F Resort Center 


a es, a host of winter visitors—Tampa is the 
only place in Florida. It is a paradise of 
outdoor pleasure. Yachting, bathing, fish- 
ing, hunting, and golf on sporty courses are 
only a few of the multiple attractions that 
await you now at Tampa. The colorful Gas- 
parilla Carnival, grand opeta, boat races, and 
many other special events are features you 
ate sure to enjoy. 


Gay City Life or 
Restful Recreation 


Tampa’s Old Spanish atmosphere, its delight- 
ful health-giving climate, its glorious sunsets 
and moonlight, all charm. The beautiful Bay- 
shore Boulevard encirclesmiles of palm-fringed 
waters and leadstoall places worth visiting, for 
Tampa is the center of Florida’s Famous West 
Coast Resort Section, a region distinctive in 
its natural beauty and famous for its magnifi- 
cent resort hotels and entertainment facilities. 


Open-air Concerts Daily 
Bachman’s Million Dollar Band 


Come toTampa for the winter and you'll want 
tostay. And with Tampa the industrial, finan- 
cial and agricultural center ofSouthern Florida, 
the fastest growing city in the South and the 
nearest port ofimportance tothe PanamaCanal, 
business and investment opportunities are 
offered almost without limit. A variety of 
accommodations suits every requirement, and 
fine shops, theatres and famous Spanish 
restaurants make Tampa the ideal combina- 
tion of resort and metropolis. Plan now—to 
come and play, or work and stay. 


Get this New Booklet 


Let us send you our illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Tampa—Florida’s Great- J , 
est City.” It tells an accurate and @Bays3} 
complete story of life and condi- "Sega 
tions here. Just fill out the coupon. 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


P. O. Box 3002 . 


Tampa, Florida 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE, 
P. O. Box 3002, Tampa, Florida 


Please send me yout free booklet, ‘‘Tampa—Florida’s 


Greatest City.’ 


UST) a ee a ene, Belek Tie ae 


between 9 and 10 o’clock Eastern Sande. 
Time and enjoy an entertaining program  $ 
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to appropriate human property without 
‘making compensation. The slaves had a 


| monetary value, and the owners were re- 


garded as entitled to sums of money such 
‘as would leave them without ground for 
legitimate complaint. One of the most 
prudent features of the emancipation 
measure was that owners should provide 


| work and pay for a freed slave for a period 


of seven years, or until he could find 
employment. 


A woman, says the writer, had something 
to do with the edict that wiped out slavery 
in Nepal. It seems that— 


Among the Europeans who encountered 
Sir Chandra Jung was Miss Mary Scott, a 
prominent and beloved member of a 
mission in India. She is one of the few 
white women who have ever entered the 
grim and forbidding land, and she is said 
to have brought all her gentle influence to 
bear in her intense desire to see slavery 
abolished in Nepal. 

The emancipation was recently pro- 
claimed by the Maharajah himself at a 
great durbar at Tudikhel. 

There was both rejoicing and murmur- 
ing. Masters who had looked upon their 
slaves aS mere machines to grind out ru- 
pees for them, scowled and prophesied 
trouble, failure, and panic. Savages who 
dealt in flesh and blood and to whom their 
human belongings were so much flesh to 
be flogged, worked, sold, muttered of 
rebellion, and even prophesied the end of 
the autocratic powers of the Maharajah. 
The thing to them savored of the break-up 
of the State, the end of the remoteness of 
Nepal, surrender to Western modes and 
customs. 

These would have liked to disobey the 
call. They would have wished to defy the 
autocrat, to drive him from his post of 
splendor and power. There were a few 
who would have ended his reforms by the 
callous and subtle methods which are 
known only to the Orient. But they 
dared not. The great Maharajah was too 
firmly enthroned in the hearts of the 
people he loved to permit a hand to be 
raised against his sublime person. He 
stood supreme in the affections of the 
Nepalese as in the political and adminis- 
trative affairs of the State. 

All gathered together on that never-to- 
be-forgotten day. Clad in turban and 
robe, the slave-owners came in palanquin 
and in automobile, from the villages which 
nestled among the foothills of the mighty 
mountains; they eame from the valleys 
and the plains, afoot and on horseback. 


Then came the address of the Maharajah 
to his people, of which perhaps the most 
eloquent passage is the following: 


“Think of a slave, He looks when 
young with jealous, hungry when 
you are showering kisses on your children. 

He begins to understand that there is 
a difference between him and the rest. . . . 
He has learnt the bitter truth that he is a 
slave, and is in hopeless bondage, knows 
that there is the brand of servitude on his 
brow. . The husband may be sepa- 
rated from the wife, the mother from the 
child. The slaves may shed red blood, yet 
the flint heart of our custom does not 
melt, ue 
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From New York, February 26, 1927 
A Voyage of Discovery 


To places new to de luxe cruising but 
ages-old in historic interest and romantic 
beauty —shrines and capitals of Ancient 
Greece and scenic gems of the Dalmatian 
Riviera in Jugoslavia — besides all the 
“standard” cruise ports. 


At the Ideal Time 


Avoiding dreary March, visiting the 
famous sun-lands at their best —70 glori- 
ous days—by the splendid cruising 
steamer Orca. Rates, including shore 
excursions, from $875. 


SECOND 
GREAT AFRICAN 
CRUISE 


From New York, January 15, 1927 
A Voyage of Adventure 


To South and East Africa — also West 
Indies, South America, Egypt, Europe. 
First great cruise by a motorship, 
Asturias, world’s most luxurious liner. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Detroit St.Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver 
Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO, 


STUDY «tT HOME 


Virected by 


The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 131 Ellis Hall, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Safe 
Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 
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ask torHorlick’s 
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The Purity of Cuticur 


Makes It Unexcelled 


For AllToilet Purposes 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


a 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation, 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU -. 


SUITE XD-68 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


the mystery woman who was her double. 
a coincidence there arrived at the 
ous that night the woman whom she 
personating, but Madame Lebrun 
s fortunate enough to find this out in 
to escape. The only way to reach 
ch lines was by traversing territory 
erman occupation. 
She took the plunge and was within a 
e or two of her goal when she learned of 
3 hue and ery after her. It was too late 
turn back, and so she vanished into No 
n’s Land once more. 
he found that during the night she had 
t her bearings, and was then so close 
the German front-line trenches that she 
culd hear men talking. She dared not 
t up and run, and she was between the 
uble danger of discovery and bursting 
ells all that day. 
Under the cover of night she crawled 
ym her hiding-place and had another try 
finding the French lines. This time 
6 was luckier, and early the following 
orning she reached the French post, 
hausted. 
When she recovered she reported to 
sadquarters, and it was decided that she 
ust not risk her life again, as the Germans 
ere by this time fully on their guard. 


REAL COWBOY IS NOT THE COW- 
BOY OF MODERN ART 
| HE process of kicking out the pedestals 
from under our national heroes goes on 
pace. 
i1opped a cherry-tree, and Pershing never 
uid, ‘‘ Lafayette, we are here!”’ and all the 
athers of our country were ordinary every- 
say citizens. 


And now comes another 
sonoelast in the person of Chester T. 
‘rowell to tell us that there never was any 
sach creature as the Western cowboy of the 
»aper novel and the silver screen. Mr. 
“rowell knows, because he was a cowboy 
mee in Texas. His twelve-year-old son is 
-astly mystified, so we read in The Amerv- 
‘an Mercury, to learn that when father was 
-ow-punching, he never killed a single man, 
0 say nothing of a dozen, and never saw an 
(Indian except on a reservation. The cow- 
soy of fiction is disclosed to us as “‘an 
ardent drinker and gambler, probably the 
most rollicking hail-fellow-well-met since 
piracy languished.”” As a matter of fact— 
and Mr. Crowell bases his remarks in the 
Mercury article on both research and ex- 
perienee—the proportion of teetotalers and 
very moderate drinkers was just as large in 
There 


was a certain amount of gambling entered 


the cow country as anywhere else. 


into solely as a relief from boredom, and the 
main purpose of the cowboy’s drinking 
““was to escape from the drabness of his 
life; he 
drown his gray, dust-covered environment, 


horribly uneventful wanted to 
even at the price of a sick stomach and 
a blinding headache.”” And this was the 
reason why he almost always specialized on 
whisky, and bad whisky at that, at all 
times and seasons. Turning from drink to 
food, Mr. Crowell tells us that the cowboy’s 
‘favored food when in town was a large 
steak, fried almost to a crisp.” Also it 
seems, ‘“‘he ate large quantities of beans, 


rice and hot bread. When out for a session 


Little George Washington never . 
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Sie DIEGO—gem of California cities—has the 
most nearly perfect all-year climate in America. 
Thousands come here to enjoy soft, warm winters 
and cool summers and the many opportunities for 
profitable investment. t 


Overlooking the Pacific and fanned by soft South 
breezes, San Diego’s winters—and summers—are the 
choicest of all California’s wonderful climate. 


San Diego Bay, a few minutes from your hotel, is 
one of the three natural harbors on the Coast, and 
here you can enjoy yachting, motor-boating, swim- 
ming and every variety of aquatic sport— every day. 

Don’t rhiss San Diego, its sparkling sunshine and 
its scenery! A city where you can live outdoors from 
January to December. A city in which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has spent 25 million dollars in naval and 
military training stations, simply because of its su- 
perb climate. A city of culture, of social prominence 
and of wonderful year-round sports and pastimes. A 
city adjacent to sandy beaches, inland baysand rugged 
mountains. A city whose blossom-covered homes 
overlook one of the finest panoramas inall California. 


San Diego—the real California of your dreams! 


Through Pullman over the Santa Fe Ry., and 
the San Diego > Arizona Railway in connec- 
tion with the Rock Island and Southern Pacific. 
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your brush reach 
them all? 


Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the United 
States, Canada and all over 
the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada: 
Pro-phy-lac-ticAdult,50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 

_ Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
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ferent bristle textures — 
hard, medium, and soft. 
Always sold in the yel- 
low box. 
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meal, with his meal, and afterward.” 
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with the bottle he drank whisky, before his 


The 
suggestion is made that “‘medical examina- 
tion of some of the men who thought they 
were drunk would doubtless have disclosed 
that what they suffered from was simply 
a ,severe indigestion.” And yet the editor 
of a magazine deyoted to Western stories 
believes that the cowboys ‘‘spent most of 
their time riding in mad pursuit of something 
or other, shooting, brawling, and boozing.”’ 
Mr. Crowell even goes on to impugn the 
cowboy’s reputation as a two-gun fighter. 
As he compares the cowboy of the Bill Hart 
and Tom Mix type with the much more 
peaceful real article: 


And how these cowboys of modern art 
do shoot! Great guns! Life to them is just 
one long battle. If they had ever been real, 
nothing less than tin soldiers that could 
have been stood up again for to-morrow’s 
carnage would have saved the prairie coun- 
try from total depopulation. 

When I was a boy in San Antonio, I knew 
at least twenty-five cowmen fairly well. 
They ranged in age from about forty years 
to more than seventy, so that their experi- 
ences and observations covered no ineon- 
siderable period of time. Only two of them 
had ever killed a man. One of these never 
recovered from his remorse, and I sincerely 
believe that it was the primary cause of his 
death. The other was extremely reticent 
about the occasion on which he used his gun 
with fatal effect. The old-time cowmen, no 
less than other normal beings, felt a natural 
horror of homicide. When conditions forced 
battle upon them, they acted with the same 
reluctance that characterizes other men. 

The primary purpose of the cowboy’s 
pistol was to protect him against dangerous 
animals. It might also be useful in an 
emergency during a stampede. Cattle 
thieves seldom operated as raiders, and the 
last thing on earth they wanted was open 
combat. Branding mavericks, 7. e., stray 
calves, was the most profitable and easiest 
form of theft in the cow country, princi- 
pally because the cowboys were in con- 
siderable doubt as to whether or not it 
really was theft at all. Many energetic 
young men got their starts in that way. 
The other cowboys looked on approvingly, 
or managed not to look, provided the 
entrepreneur followed the code, which stip- 
ulated that poor-men should enjoy com- 
parative immunity, rich men im- 
munity, and foreigners none at all. There 
is and always has been a very considerable 
amount of foreign money, mostly English 
and Seoteh, invested in Texas ranches 
Cattle-stealing in various forms went on as 
a comparatively safe industry for decades 
until of hired 
detectives, and the detectives wiped it out. 
The proverbial honesty of the cow country 
was not the 
thundering squads of cowboys. 


less 


associations cattle-raisers 


enforeed, as in movies, by 

All goods 
save cattle were quite safe from theft, as 
they usually are in primitive communities, 
living close to the soil. For all of its mag- 
nificent distances, the cow-country people 


remained a community, and men didn’t 


| clear of his smoke after each shot. 


ar 


. 


fighting. At one time there was open y 
fare between the cattlemen and the shee: 
men of Texas. They tried in every vy 
they could think of to settle the ma‘ 
amicably, but nature was against th 
Cattle can not graze on pasture over whie 
sheep have passed, because the sheep eat th 
grass down so close to the ground that th 
is nothing left for any animal excep 
another sheep. Moreover, the odor o 
sheep is very offensive to cattle. Finally 
the cattlemen and the sheepmen fought i 
out. In one of the biggest battles that ever 
took place in northwest Texas, about. four: 
teen sheepmen were killed. The victorious 
eattlemen, instead of celebrating ‘with 
a drinking bout, gave their victims Chris- 
tian burial, marked the graves, publicly 
exprest their deep regret that no better way 
to settle the matter had been found, and 
then departed for their homes, many of 
them with tears streaming down their 
cheeks. 

The cow country was not at all quick on 
the trigger, and the few men who were 
expert pistol shots easily became famous. 
As for the two-gun man, I have never heard 
of one save in the movies. It is possible 
that there may have been such wizards, 
and I do not deny their existence, but no 
cattleman in my hearing ever mentioned 
one. The pistol is about the most difficult 
of all firearms to handle. I am speaking of 
the old-fashioned six-shooter; I have never 
owned or fired the modern automatic. But 
in our modern sagas of the wild West there 
is always some’one on hand who ean shoot 
the proboscis off a mosquito without taking 
aim. Watch a group-.of children playing 
cowboy nowadays and you will observe that 
they take it for granted that all cowboys 
could shoot accurately without aiming. 
When I was a child and played similar 
games we never said ‘‘bang”’ until we had 
closed one eye and made all the gestures 
suggestive of taking careful aim. To do 
otherwise was considered not only unfair, 
but sloppy and inartistic. We knew some- 
thing about firearms. 

The first time in my life that I ever heard 
of any man firing a pistol accurately with- 
out apparently taking aim, I was so inter- 
ested that I made a careful investigation 
just to settle the point for my own satis- 
faction. At the time I was a reporter. 
A mildly famous bad man had sent warning 
to the proprietor of a little saloon that he 
was going to clean it out. Three men were 
ready for him when he entered, and four 
guns blazed. The bad man wounded all 
three of the defensive force and escaped, 
but a few hours later he was captured by 
the police. The statements of the three 
wounded men agreed on the point that 
interested me they said that on 
entering the saloon the bad man had fired 
more rapidly than you could say bang- 
bang-bang—and the fight was over. I 
hunted up the negro porter who had very 
unwillingly viewed the festivities. His icon- 
oclastie version of it was that the bang- 
bang-bang contribution came from the de- 
fensive foree, and that the bad man not 
only took careful, deliberate aim, but stept 
Later I 


most: 


| questioned the bad man himself, and he 


think it sporting to steal a eache of food, for | 


example, because it might come perilously 
close to murder. 


But I had been talking about guns and 


corroborated the porter. His fame rested 

upon the other fellows’ excessive haste in 

firing’. 
Just as an experiment I tried a few 


years later to draw a pistol very rapidly and 


shoot a five-gallon can at a distance of 
twenty feet, without taking aim. The 


pistol was an old-fashioned .45 on a heavy 
frame, one I had been familiar with since 
about the age of eight. I didn’t come 
within two feet of the can in six shots, and 
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Balkite'B’at $2750 


and the new 


Balkite Charger convert your radio set 


° into alight socket receiver 


BalkiteTrickle Charger 
MODEL K. With 6-volt ‘‘A” 


batteries can be left on contin- 
uous ortrickle charge thus auto- 
matically keeping the battery at 
full power. With 4-volt batter- 
ies can be used as an intermit- 
tent charger. Or asa trickle 
charger if a resistance is added. 
Charging rate about .5 ampere. 
Over 200,000 in use. Price $10. 
West of Rockies$10.50. (In Can- 
ada $15.) 


Balkite Combination 


When connected to your “A” 
batterysupplies automatic power 
to both “A” and “B” circuits. 
Controlled by the filament 
switch already on your set. En- 
tirely automatic in operation. 
Can be put either near the set or 
in aremote location. Will serve 
any set now using either 4 or 6- 
volt “A” batteries and requiring 
not more than 30 milliamperes 
at 135 voltsof “B” current—practi- 
cally all sets of up to 8 tubes. 
Price $59.50. (In Canada $83.) 


All Balkite Radio Power units 
operate from 110-120 volt AC cur- 
rent with models for both 60and 50 
cycles. The new Balkite Charger is 
also made in a special model for 
25-40 cycles. 
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To enjoy the convenience of operat- 
ing your radio set from the light 
socket merely add the new Balkite 
“B” and the new Balkite Charger. 

Balkite“B”—the unique“B” power 
supply—eliminates “B” batteries en- 
tirely and supplies “B” current from 
the light socket. The new Balkite“B”- 
W at $27.50 serves any set of 5 tubes 
or less where 67 to 90 volts are re- 
quired. Balkite“B”-X at $42servessets 
of up to135 volts and8 tubes, Balkite 
“B”-Y at $69 serves any standard set. 

The new Balkite Charger at $19.50, 
with both high andlowcharging rates, 
is the most convenient of all methods 
of charging your “A” battery. At low 
rate itcan be left on 


vantages of both trickle and high- 
rate charging. 

Likeall Balkite Radio Power Units, 
both Balkite “B” and the Balkite 
Charger are entirely noiselessin oper- 
ation. Both are permanent pieces of 
equipment, with nothing to wear out 
or replace. Other than a slight con- 
sumption of household current, their 
first cost is the last. Both are built to 
conform with the standards of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Over 650,000 radio sets—one 
of every ten —are already Balkite 
equipped. Add these two Balkite 
Units to your receiver now. Then 
you too will know the convenience 


of Balkite Light 


continuousortrickle 
charge, thus auto- 
matically keeping 
your battery at full 
power. With heavy- 
duty sets, largesets,or 
sets in constant use 
where excessive “A” 
current is required, 
a few hours’ opera- 
tion at the high rate 
quickly brings the 
battery to full charge. 
This new charger 

gives you the ad- 
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The Balkite 
Radio Symphony Concerts 
with 7 ALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


These concerts are broadcast 
every other Saturday Evening. 
On intervening Saturdays Mr. 
Damrosch gives a piano lecture 
recital on the Wagner Music 
Dramas, At 9 P. M. Eastern ada: Balkite Charger 
Standard Time, over a group . 
of 12 stations: WEAF, WEEI, 
W CAE, WSAIT, 
WTAM, WWJ, WGN, KSD, 
WCCO, WDAF. 


Socket Operation. 
Then you too will 
know the conven- 
ience of owning a 
radio set always 
ready to operate at 
peak power. Ask 


your dealer. 
{Balkite Charger West 
of Rockies $20. In Can- 


$27.50;““B”-W $39; “B”- 
X $59.50; “B”-Y¥ $96.} 
Fansteel Products 
Company, Inc., 
North Chicago, Ill, 
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=the Synchrophase removes all handi- 
caps on selectivity, tone and distance, 


O be able to hear only 
some of the radio pro- 
grams is like owning 
but halfa set of books. 
Complete radio satis- 
faction means cover- 
age of the country’s 
programs. This the 
Synchrophase will do. 
Its unusual and supe- 
rior reception is made 
possible by several ex- 
clusive Grebe devel- 
opments, two of which 
are shown at the left. 
Send for Booklet 
D, then have your 
dealer demon- 
strate Grebe re- 
ception in com- 


parison with that 
of other sets. 


Colortone 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


keeps the tone 
clear, true and nat- 
ural, 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th St., N. Y. 


Factory: 


Richmond Hill, 
New York 


nat 
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{ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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one of them missed it by at least eight 
| feet. 


That was the best I could do with 


nothing dangerous in front of me. In fact, 


it is necessary, at fifty paces, to take care- 


ful aim in order to hit even a horse. But in 
the movies they do a great deal better. 
And in fiction their skill is simply mar- 
velous. ; 

Once I came very close to a gun fight 
between two cattlemen. Both had been 


familiar with firearms for at least a quarter 


of a century, and were considered good 
shots, but in the fight neither was hit. One 
bullet struck an innocent bystander who 
was at least ten feet out of line with the 
target. That British Tommy who offered 
to trade his pistol for a fi’ pun hammer has 
always seemed to me a much brighter fel- 
low than those who told the story appeared 
to consider him. 


And then the horse the movie cowboy 
rides is fearfully and wonderfully made, in 
thelight of Mr. Crowell’s actual experience— 


Distance means virtually nothing to such 
horses. They scorn any pace under twenty 
miles an hour, even on an all-day trip. To 
persons who have felt horses wilt under 


them after a mere three miles of hard gal- 


loping through desert temperatures all this 
is very thrilling. 


The real cowboy’s religion was a very 
different thing from that of what Mr. 
Crowell calls the ‘‘cowboy of modern art”’: 


The cowboy of modern art seems to have 
a religious philosophy distinctly his own. 
It is a queer compound of pantheism, 
nature worship, and agnosticism, but at 
other times he is represented as a Deist. 
Very rarely is he orthodox; on the contrary, 
he scorns religious ceremony, and holds 
preachers in contempt. There is ample 
evidence against this conception. To begin 
with, the cowboy, as a rule, came from 
some more settled part of the country. In 
his youth he had received the usual Ameri- 
can religious instruction. In consequence, 
almost every record of tragic death on the 
range, as preserved in cowboy ballads, in- 
cludes some reference to the forgiveness of 
sin, or to an effort to provide Christian 
burial for the deceased. Preachers who 
served in the cow country were usually 
weleomed and always treated with cour- 
tesy. The vast majority of the ranch- 
owners and cowboys were at heart orthodox 
Christians in spite of their long separation 
from chureh, and most of them felt very 
uneasy about the risk of dying without 
benefit of clergy. 


But it is a comfort to find that Mr. Crow- 
ell is not such a thoroughgoing iconoclast as 


not to eredit the cowboy of modern art with 


sharing ‘‘at loast one characteristic with the 
lad of flesh and blood, who spurred a pony 
across the range”’ 

oth may honestly lay claim to being 
models of chivalry. Women were searee in 
the cow eountry, and regarded as very 
precious. They were symbols of the old 
home, and represented mother, sisters, and 
a far pleasanter life. They spoke of eivili- | 
zation to lonely men who led dreary lives of 
drudgery. So they were treated with great 
respect Imagination could not possibly 


exceed the facts about the cowboys’ fanciful 
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as a breath of wind, a strap- 
anked, broad-shouldered, cop- 
nan, standing well over six feet.”’ 
milton M. Wright describes one 
he few remaining members of Osce- 
$s once-powerful tribe, who stole upon 
| with traditional silence while he was 
omantically occupied in cleaning a 
reas) skillet. During a camping trip in 

> heart of the Florida Everglades, Mr. 
right had an opportunity to make 
ends with these Indians, and he tells us 
yout them in the Springfield Sunday 
Tnion and Republican. They are soon to 
9se their hunting-grounds altogether, for 
the lonely, swampy prairie where they live 
fter the manner of their fathers is being 
rained, and their territory grows smaller 
nd smaller. As the red man exprest it to 

[r. Wright: 


‘* Bs-ta-had-kee”’ (White man), said he, 

ith a slow sweep of the arm as tho to 
smbrace the sunlit landscape. ‘‘ In-li-ke-ta 

heaven), but dam quick, no more.” 

In few words the warrior prophetically 
spoke the doom of his race and the happy 
-unting-grounds in which the Seminole 
mone, of all American Indians, comes to no 
“eservation boundary across which the 
syhite man says he shall not pass. Across 
she velt came four others of his tribe, with 
tread soft as a panther, with straight leg 
movements from the hips, walking full 
yn the ball of the foot, like Malays. One 
of them carried a great spotted lynx which 
they had slain that morning. It must have 
weighed over thirty-five pounds and was in 
fine pelt. Altho the country is semi- 
tropical, lo-ko-see (the black bear), ko-wat- 
go-chee "(the lynx), o-shen-aw, the otter, 
and other wild beasts, including the 
panther, living much in the swamps 
as they do, yield fine pelts in the winter 
season to the self-reliant Seminoles. 

I was in the land of the Seminoles, altho 
elose to the northern limit of their usual 
range. From the point at which I met this 
band of five hunters, it is almost 300 miles 
to the Cape Sable region in the southern 
extremity of Florida. In this vast area 
dwell the only American Indian tribes that 


“The trouble with your 
advertising is—” 


4 pe other day we met a rotund 
gentleman who was brimful of 
enthusiasm. He started in almost 
without preliminaries. 


“Now the trouble with Postum 
advertising is this,” he said. “You 
don’t tell people how good it is. You 
don’t make ’em see and feel how 
good it is. You tell them it’s good 
for their health. Of course it is, but 
they are more interested in the flavor. 


“T tried Postum for the first time 
about six months ago. Say, it was 
wonderful. It’s the best drink I ever 
tasted. I drink it three times a day. 
I feel better than I ever did—sleep 
better, get up feeling fine. But I 
drink it because I ike it. Tell people 
that. Get them to try Postum. Most 
of them will feel the same way I do.” 


Perhaps this gentleman was right. 
Perhaps you are one of many people 
who don’t realize what a great drink 
Postum is. Perhaps you have had a 
notion that because it is 
good for you, it is lacking 


MAIL 


Wheat is the best-liked food in the 
world, and that’s where Postum 
gets its flavor. It just has to be 
delicious—and it is! 

We’d like you to try Postum for 
thirty days—long enough for you to 
appreciate all the benefits—flavor 
and everything else. Carrie Blanch- 
ard, who prepares the best Postum 
in the world, will start you on the 
thirty-day test. 


Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“T want to send you one week’s 
supply of Postum, free, and my di- 
rections for preparing it—to start 
you on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would like to begin to- 
day, get Postum at your grocer’s. 
It costs only one-half cent a cup. 

“or one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made in- 
stantly in the cup, or Postum Cer- 
eal, the kind you boil.” 
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in some other respect. grenernessnees 


Listen! Postum is made 


P.—L. D. 10-23-26 


Postrum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


habitually “hunt their meat,’’ as the saying of roasted wheat and bran. 


| want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


goes. Tho civilization has penetrated their 

hunting-grounds, there are still amost © 1926,P.C. Co. Instant Postum. «4 4. O Check 

impenetrable fastnesses where they seek , (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
pe d sses nere they see Postum CEREAL . . O prefer 


Jigen is one of the Postum Cereal (prepared by boiling) 


seclusion from the curious whites. : pees 
Company products, which include also 


: Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick ANTE BY Ono was x Sc cate nu nse no or Beepetieza dept cbs bedesveesieastw 
The Seminoles are very shy, and we read Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
3ran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down SETA tikes. «totes oc cote retemerehewa hcewa au evadtnadsceditny.eaasthe ears as paastpccuns tease 


Cake Flour. Your grocér sells Postum in : 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the SUNN” Clty: .dllen ase sebeuce sie saat bet asctrets ts ncn enact vote State scccuseinunun 


cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 5 —— 
In Canada, address Canapran Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 


easiest drinks in the world to prepare. : J e : 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but : 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
- 4} 


should be boiled 20 minutes. 


that at a recent Indian wedding there were 


A few from the dense heart of. the 
“Qlades” who had lived practically all 
their lives in wilderness seclusion. They 
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Are you cooking 


as your Grandmother 
did ot as your 
Granddaughter w7//? 


Put a solid fat in a sufficiently hot 
place and it will melt to a liquid. 
Put oil (liquid fat) in a sufficiently 
cold place and it will harden to a 
solid fat. The difference between 
fat and oil is merely that of tem- 
perature. ‘ 

The only reason most women 
cook with a solid fat is custom. 
The cooking experts tell us that 
there is no real reason for using a 
solid fat instead of a liquid. 

Using a liquid fat as a shortening 
for cakes, biscuits and pie crusts is 
not such an innovation as it may 
at first seem. In the case of cakes 
you “cream” a solid fat to make it 
melt evenly during baking. In the 
case of biscuits and pie crusts you 
“crumble” the solid fat so that it 
will distribute itself throughout the 
dough. In all cases the processes 
are as effectively, and more simply, 
accomplished by using a liquid fat 
as fine as Wesson Oil. One might 
as well start with a fat in liquid 
form—a choice salad oil. 

For many years women have 
been writing us letters enthusiasti- 
cally approving Wesson Oil for 
making delicious cakes, biscuits, pie 
crusts and fried foods. Many of them 
thought that they had made the 
original discovery that a liquid oil 
is excellent for all cooking purposes 
|—some had experimented with 
‘using Wesson Oil for cakes, others 
with using it for pie crusts and bis- 
cuits, and still others for frying. 
Which proves that not all women 
follow old established customs. 

Some establish new ones. 
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looked miserably repressed and unhappy in 
the proximity of the thousands of curious 


| visitors who had thronged in automobiles 


to witness the strange episode. That seems 
to be the fate of the Seminoles who are on 
exhibition near the cities. Exhibition 
settlements are located at Musa_ Isle, 
Hialeah and Fort Lauderdale. The 
Indians drag out a disconsolate existence 
while they perform their customary tasks 
for the benefit of visitors. 

But in the heart of the Everglades they 
still enjoy the life most congenial to them. 
They are a heroic race and chafe under 
repression. Their old chiefs, to test their 
endurance, have been known to take. a live 
coal from the camp-fire, place it upon the 
wrist and, without a sign of emotion, let it 
burn until it died out. They expect no 
favors, and ask none. Proud as Lucifer, 
brave as lions, courageous in the face of 
adversity, truthful and punctilious to dis- 
charge an obligation, tho it may take years 
to do it, they do not take readily to routine 
tasks. In their wilderness retreats fishing, 
hunting, trapping, and the cultivation of 
corn and other vegetables round out their 
lives. 

Many of them hunt alligators in the 
warmer months when the saurians come 
from their retreats in the mud of the stream 
bottoms. The alligator hides, exclusive of 
the heads, usually bring twenty-five cents a 
foot. Only the skin of the back and tail is of 
Small ’gators are cap- 
tured for the tourist trade. In the more 
southern part of the State the ’gators sel- 
dom hibernate, and the little ones can be 
caught then. 

The most effective method of catching 
gators is by torchlight in the lagoons at 
night when the light reflected on the reptiles’ 
eyes makes it easy to spot the animal. 
Moreover, the foolish ’gator is attracted 
and swims slowly toward the radiance 
behind which the hunters in their dugouts 
are concealed. As many as fifty alligators 
ranging up to twelve feet in length have 
been captured near the headwaters of the 
St. John’s River ina single night. A dealer 
in alligator hides living at Kenansville told 
me that he purchased as many as 2,000 
hides in a single summer month. Despite 
the seareity of the alligators in the neigh- 
borhood of eivilization and the fact that 
they are actually protected in some Florida 
streams, they are still plentiful if you know 


where to go for them. The Seminole knows 
this better than any one. He also digs the 
‘gators out of the burrows in whieh the 
creatures hibernate beneath the banks of 
streams and canals. 

Of course ’gators abound in the Seminole 
conception of the Happy Huntinge-Grounds. 
But in the Unhappy ones, ‘‘where bad 
Indians go, they find no game, and the 
drinking water is hot and unpalatable.” 
However, there are few ‘‘had’”’ Seminoles. 
As we read further: 

Lying and theft among Seminoles are 
severely punished. When you see an 
Indian with a slit ear it is a sure indication 
that he has been punished by his tribe. 
Adultery is punished by death, but in the 
last fifty years there is said to have been 
only one such case. A Seminole woman 
who had transgrest was hung by the women 
of her tribe and her babe slain. 

While the Seminoles still live an almost 
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An aerial photographer says:— 
“From stifling summer heat 
and dust— up 12,000 feet into 
zero temperature. Insixmonths 
never a cold or sore throat— 
Luden’s played their part.” 


A Civil Engineer writes:— 


“Rain, sleet, snow, slush and 
mud were combatted with gum 
boots, slickers and Luden’s. 
The men kept fit by using 
Luden’s MentholCoughDrops.” 


A Motion Picture Actor says:— 


“6 A. M. to 8 P. M. kicking 
around in the dust with 8,000 
others during the shooting of 
“Ben Hur’ and‘The Big Parade’. 
I always had a Luden’s in my 
mouth—it kept my nose and 
throat clear.’’ 

(Original letters on file) 


Thousands of other letters have 
been received from men and women 
in every walk in life, telling how the 
exclusive Luden Menthol Blend 
brought relief from irritated throats, 
coughs,colds, hoarseness and thelike. 


in the 
yellow package S g every where 


Dainty Bits of Orchard Flavor: 
Luden’s Flavored Candies 


In 5c packages— everywhere 


FOR FIRST AID 


Every day in the home 


brings a new need for 


“Vaseline” Jelly. A pure, 


safe remedy for burns, 


cuts, rashes and minor 


skin troubles. Take inter- 


nally for coughsand colds. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
State Se. HN) New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 
plain to 


superiority quickly 


becomes the man or woman who investigates, 


‘at least part of the time, the 
on the reservation inland 


severely handicapped by shortage 
The government appropriation, 
per annum, is claimed to be less per 
than for any dependent Indian 
The Seminoles 
onsidered by their friends to be the 
peaceable and honorable of American 
and diligent when permitted to 
e in congenial work. 
hese Indians ean start out in the jungles 
1 a knife and fish-hook and manage to 
enough roots and herbs and to eatch 
ugh fish to live on, but they can not 
i without goodland. And the good land 
vuken up. You will occasionally see a 
Seminoles around the bustling city of 
meehobee, once their happy hunting- 
ands, but rapidly becoming a big town 
er the stimulus of the new Conner’s 
wway, two railways, and lumber and 
ar mills. 
he drainage of the Everglades, now 
ver way, has made fit for agriculture 
re areas in which the Seminoles fished 
hunted undisturbed. Six great 
image eanals, five of which lead from 
-e Okeechobee to the Atlantie Ocean, 
one connecting with the Gulf of Mexico, 
e lowered the level of the lake about 
feet. The higher lands which were 
adated by the overflow of the lake have 
m drained, and agricultural operations 
progressing in an area of approximately 
thousand square miles. Settlement is 
anding around Lake Okeechobee, thirty 
forty miles in area, which a few years 
was a famous Seminole retreat. It is 
» embracing parts of the ‘Glades’ along 
ds or near the coast settlements. The 
lians have been forced back. Their 
ge extends between Fort Myers on the 
st coast, Miami on the Atlantic, and 
Cape Sable section, and sometimes 
ether north. 
"4s most people know, the Seminoles 
not natives of Florida. They are 
seendants of a disaffected body of the 
sek Indians who seceded from the tribe 
+1 came from Georgia under the leader- 
sp of Secoffee in 1750. They then num- 
“ed about 1,500 souls. Secoffee himself 
.d he was a Creek chief who headed a 
nd of runaways, ‘‘Seminoles.”” The 
riginal natives of Florida, closely allied 
the Caribs of the West Indies, had been 
yroughly driven out or exterminated by 
» Spanish by the time of the cession of 
Floridas to Great Britain in 1763, 
ssibly a few Indians took refuge in the 
wida Keys. 


The Seminoles have preserved an extraor- 
nary racial purity, says Mr. Wright, and 
ey boast that they have no white blood 
their veins. Further: 

At the present time they marry strictly 
thin their own race, and have for many 
ars. Intermarriage of young men and 
men of the same gens or clan is pro- 
bited, and this fact has probably done 
uch to preserve the wonderful physiques 
id vigor of the tribe. 

Political events in the New World played 
, some extent into the hands of the Semi- 
les soon after their arrival in Florida. 
ugitive slaves followed them to Florida, 
hich was then (1750) under the domina- 
on of Spain. There they were kindly 
ceived by the Seminoles in fastnesses 
om which they could be extricated only 
ith the greatest difficulty. Time after 
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Junior Model: 
$85 without 
accessories. Beautiful 
mahogany cabinet. 
Standard Magnavox 
5-tube circuit. 
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Radio 


The enduring type of radio— — 
perfected and proved single dial 


STYLE in radio sets is swiftly 
changing from awkward, dial- 
ridden boxes to the smart, hand- 
some, refined Magnavox type. 
Magnavox single dial control, 
while primarily an operating 
advantage, also permits of dig- 
nified and enduring beauty. 
Magnavox is a set that will 
live with you a lifetime. 

The Magnavox perfected 
single dial long ago proved that 
one dial does all that two or 
more dials can do,and does it 
better. And it didn’t have to 


prove that a single dial set is in- 
finitely easier to operate. 

Not only is Magnavox the 
enduring type of radio, but it is 
the enduring name in radio. Fif 
teen years of conspicuous 
achievement, including crea- 
tion of the original radio loud 
speaker, is an assurance of your 
lasting satisfaction. 

Models from $260 to $75, 
including one that fits your 
phonograph and makes it a ra- 
dio-phonograph. Let the Mag- 
navox dealer demonstrate. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY » Oakland, California 


R.S. Williams & Sons Co.,Ltd., Toronto, Distributors for Canada {not including B.C.} 


Magnavox Cone 


Speaker (right): Hl 
Stanford Model, 1 
mahogany cabinet. i \ 
Price $35.00. MX? 
// 


51L © 1926 
. \, 
\ The greatest advance 
F \\ since the original 

\\ loud speaker, 

\ also created by The 
\\\ ‘ ‘ 
\N Magnavox Co, 

> YE) 


an en Ee 
15TH ~ANNIVERSARY OF MAGNAVOX ‘PROGRESS IN RADIO 
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Tucson-means 
‘sunshine all winter 
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UNSHINE is health. The U.S. : 

Weather Bureau says: ‘‘there are 
more days of sunshine in Tucson than 
any other spot in the United States,’” 
It has more than 80% of the possible 
amount of sunshine. 


Paradise for the Vacationist 


Countless opportunities for recrea- 
tion — golf, horseback riding, cow- 
punching, motoring, or maybe just 
resting in a warm sun-splashed flower 
garden. A// this any day in the year. 


Write us at the Sunshine Club. Let 
us make arrangements for you. We 
will meet you at the train— help you 
locate—introduce you to people. For 

a. vacation—for all varieties of healthy 
| outdoor recreation—come now to dry, 
‘sunny, invigorating ‘Tucson. 


W, Pite for information. Use the coupon. 
0 Winter rates and stop-overs on Rock 
de Ca Island and Southern Pacific. 


Tucson Na 


| 


TUCSON 


, Suinshine~Climate Club 
. > ARIZONA 


Lal 


= 


120 =| 
Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
600-B Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona 


Please send me your free book, | 
“‘Man-building in the Sunshine- | 
{ 


Climate.’’ 


= 
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address 


BIG MONEY IN CANDY 


Establish your own Ragsdale’s ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factory’’. We furnish every- 
thing.» Enormous profits. Candy Book Free! 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 38, E.Orange,N.J. 


fine lines 
for 


Figuring 
Checking 

S Cc 
Underscoring 
Blueprints, etc. 


Useful to everyone 
et all dealers, or write direct 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 223 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


Blue 1206 | Purple.1210 | White 1215 
Red 1207 Brown 1212 Light Blue 1216 
Green 1208 | Black . 1213 | Pink heed ley 
Yellow 1209 | Orange 1214 Light Greeni2 18 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


time, the colonial Government demanded 
the return of the negro refugees, only to be 
refused by the Spanish administrators at 
St. Augustine. In 1763 Spain ceded Florida 
to Great Britain, and undoubtedly the 
colonial Government would have sent 
troops to assist in capturing the negroes 
had not growing disaffection with Great 
Britain, culminating in the Revolutionary 
War, brought more pressing problems to 
the front. By the time the American 
colonists had thoroughly established their 
own government and were ready to give 
attention to the problem, Great Britain, 
in 1788, ceded Florida back to Spain, and 
the Seminoles passed out of the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

In 1790 the United States entered into a 
treaty with the Creeks, who agreed to 
restore to the Georgia planters the negroes 
who had taken refuge among the Seminoles. 
But the Seminoles refused to recognize the 
authority of the Creeks, claiming they were 
an independent tribe and under the domina- 
tion of Spain. Failing to obtain payment 
for the lost slaves, the State of Georgia 
undertook an expedition against the Semi- 
noles, which failed, as had several expedi- 
tions against these Indians. Then came 
the War of 1812, and the pressure of out- 
side events caused the Seminoles to’ be 
overlooked. 


After the War of 1812, the Government 
began putting down Indian rebellions, it is 
explained, and intermittently warred with 
the Seminoles from 1816 to 1840. In 1843, 
large numbers were deported, but about 
120 eluded capture, and 


It is from this number that the present 
population of approximately’ 600 Semi- 
noles in Florida is derived. The Seminoles, 
therefore, have actually increased in Flor- 
ida in the last eighty years. When all but 
a fragment of the population had been 
deported, the Government agreed to let the 
fugitives remain in the then unused region 
in south Florida, which was a mass of 
swamps and forest. However, more than 
seventy years ago, this vast area was dedi- 


cated to Florida conditioned upon that 
State undertaking its reclamation. The 
reclamation is now under way. Conse- 
quently the Seminoles find their range 
censtantly diminishing. 

A Visé for the Stubble.—A troup of 


Shakespearian actors of extremely uncer- 
tain financial standing was lounging in the 
lobby of a small-town hotel. The manager 
entered and addrest the leading man of the 
company: 

“Don’t We're playing 
to-night,’ he announeed. 

“Hamlet, eh??’ 
“All right, but I ean’t play 
this three-day beard. 
cents for a shave.’’ 

The 


forget. ‘Hamlet’ 
replied handsome Harry. 
Hamlet with 
Gimme twenty-five 


manager reeled slightly. ‘‘Twenty- 


five cents! Oh, shucks! We'll play 
Macbeth.’’—Jowa Frivol. 
Pal te a ee 
No Tenement Jobs.—‘‘Have you had 
any experience with children?” the lady 
asked a prospective maid, 
“No, ma’am. I’ve always worked for 


the best families.” — The Outlook. 


{ 
. 
~a Cruise-Tour to = 


er: 


Nauikined 


Seventy delightful days of adventure 
over balmy seas, through the sub- — 
tropics, Cuba, the Panama Canal and © 
its wonders, Peru and Chile. Across _ 
the mighty Andes, over the highways 
of the Spaniards, visiting the stately _ 
Latin cities of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil. Then, a leisurely Cruise-_ 
Tour to the West Indies, the romantic . 
gems of the warm Caribbean, calling 
at Trinidad, Barbadosand Porto Rico. 
Cruise-Tour leaves New York, Jan. 27th. 
Comfort and luxury throughout, with ex- 
pert American Express management, 
$1950. Experience the excitement of plan- 


ning ahead. Send now forillustrated “Deck 
Plan, No. 2” containing itineraries, etc, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You-can complet 


this simplified 
School Course at home in- 
uirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. is_and thirty-six other. practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it ‘POpay. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-752C Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1923 


SAVO moistexer 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painting, Plants, etc. 

Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 

ator out of sight. Others for all types of 

Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 

deal for Homes, Offices, Schools, Hospi- 

tals, ete. Six sizes. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept A-10, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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side of two years. Meets all re 


CHICAGO 


This Enjoyable 
New Way 
Keep youthful. Enjoy 
radiant health and vi 
tality Use the new 
scientific Battle Creek 
“Health Builder”—a 
method endorsed by 
the medical profession 
and used in leading 
health centers, which 
Over 50,000 men and 
women of allages have 
employed to keep fit 


Better Than 


Skilled Masseur 


Massage and vibration, 
two of the greatest 
known aids to health, 
are combined in the 
“Health Builder.” 15 
minutes a day of easy 
enjoyable exercise de- 
velops the entire body 
— stimulates body 
functions—makes you 
feel and look likea new 


person. You get a combined massage 


vibratory treatment 
better than a skilled masseur could give you—and without 


y effort on your part. Guard your health! Wnite at once 


for our valuable oe oe »00k—“ Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day, 


with series of home exercises 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room B D-318 Battle Creek, Mich. 


UR MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 
O thousand manufacturers have just 
ported to the National Association 
nufacturers that at the middle of 
- they required 1,675,000 persons 
aximum output and were then em- 
» 1,408,000. From this the Associa- 
deduced that manufacturers were 
at time operating at 84 per cent. of 
apacity. An editorial writer in The 
, Age (New York) interprets these re- 
s somewhat differently. He says: 


he are about 9,000,000 factory 
-kers in the United States and an 


5 per cent. This amounts to a large 
yple, and evidently is a representative 
yple, inasmuch as this survey comprised 
ide variety of typical industries. With 
data no fault is to be found. 
‘a respect to the conclusions drawn from 
however, a good deal of criticism may 
ofiered. The National Association of 
mufacturers apparently concludes that 
ration at 84 per cent. of capacity indi- 
es a high degree of manufacturing activ- 
That such a condition existed at the 
idle of this year, we agree, but the 
tistics presented do not in themselves 
w it. 
Vhat they really show is that our manu- 
turing capacity is still in excess of our 
uirements, tho undoubtedly to a much 
; extent than was the position five 
ws ago. Individual manufacturers have 


» at present operating at 50 per cent., 
ploying 1,000 men, will say in answer- 
a questionnaire that he would require 


reasonable prospect that ever will he 
so with his existing plant. This is not 
reposterous illustration, but exemplifies 
+ actual status in certain industries, tho 
‘tunately it is not general. 

ihe overrating of manufacturing capac- 
_, however, is general. It is of the same 


flier as the exaggeration of steel-produc- | 


- eapacity, giving a percentage of opera- 
ms that is minimized—a matter we have 
sviously discust. 

"American industry emerged from the 
rr with a great excess of manufacturing 
yacity in many branches. In the 


adily been reluctant to admit this. Any 


O00 men if running full. Yet there is | 


sirse of time a part of it has been dis- 


“ded and written off. Some of it has 
x scrapped. For some of it use, after 
sprovement, has been found in supplying 
» needs of an increasing population. It 


owing to this situation that there has | 


an relatively slight requirement of sayv- 
*s for the provision of new manufactur- 
* plant during the last five years, and 
at the people have been able to spend 
freely for consumption goods. 
The time will come, of course, when 
ere will have to be a change of policy 
this respect. Such a change will not be 
liberate. Economic conditions, which 
il find their expression in markets, will 
mpel it. This may not be many years 
stant. An increase in the employment 
our manufacturing plant as a whole 
m 85 per cent. to 95 per cent. would 
obably proclaim the imminence of such 
change. But even if we reached the 
tter figure, developments would be slow, 
r obsolescent plant would then be re- 
Wed into use. 
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as Strong as 
3 Wh [os vs 


OR years, the manufacturer 

of a portable saw used an angle 
iron frame, bolted together, to 
support the motor, saw and saw 
table. The assembly was strong, 
sturdy, rigid——but didn’t /ook as 
A sales 


strong as it really was. 
resistance that had to be overcome 
daily was the question, «<Isn’t the 
frame too light for the work for 
which it is intended?”’ 


YPS engineers studied the prob- 
lem and designed pressed steel end 
and side panels to replace the 
angle frame. You can see for 
yourself, in the illustration above, 
the greater strength and neatness 
of the pressed steel assembly com- 
pared with the angle iron assembly. 
And the highly pleased manufac- 
turer says, “‘As to strength, we 
have today a considerably stronger, 
safer and better looking unit than 
in the original construction. Jt 7s 
becoming of immeasurable value to 
us to have this made apparent.” 
And the customer further adds that 
illustrations of the redesigned saw 
are creating new inquiries from the 
same publications where copy on 


ow it’s just 


Lower | illustration 
shows pressed steel 
assembly of porta- 
ble saw standard. 
This saw is used by 
factories, jobbing 
’ houses, contractors, 
schools and Office 
buildings. 


the old type of saw had failed to 
keep up the inquiry record. 


Your product is different of 


» course, but the results which pressed 


steel parts can secure for you in 
increasing sales, reducing weight, 
adding strength and, best .of all, 
cutting costs may surprise you. 
YPS engineers are ready to work 
with you in redeveloping any cast 
part into pressed steel or redesign- 
ing your whole product so that you 
can benefit from the many advan- 
tages of pressed steel. 


The earlier you get in touch with 
us the quicker will you realize these 
SAVINGS. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED 
STEEL COMPANY 


Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment 


Warren, Ohio 


Adventures in Redesign—The 
example here is only one of the 
hundreds of pressed steel re- 
developments we have made. 
“* Adventures in Redesign”? is 
a booklet that relates equally 
remarkable instances wherein 
“pressing from steel instead” 
has cut costs, reduced 
weight, increased 
strength and vastly im- 
proved the character of 
products for almost every 
branch of industry. Ask 
your secretary to mail 
the coupon today. 


Press it from 
Steel Instead” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Warren, O. 
Please send me a free copy of “‘ Adventures 
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) DHE ‘Bank of Prater 
| & sources the French Government largely | 
| relies in its struggle to. stabilize the frane, | 
pave embarked upon an ambitious hunt for 
hidden treasure—the honest earnings, gold 
and silver, of hard-working French citizens, 
whose thrifty habits and cautious inclina- 
tions have caused them to hide their savings 
rather than to invest them i in securities or 
| deposit them in banks. Already, says a 
io Paris dispatch to the New York Times, a 
: huge pile of gold and silver coins, many of 

them from stockings and mattresses, lie in 

Cars of the coffers of the Bank of France. This 

MT ye money, we are told, was disgorged in re- 

sponse to the offer of 114.70 paper franes 

JS AF i o for each gold twenty-frane piece, and 13.25 

; for each five-frane silver piece, which is 

A y \ 7 equivalent to 5.70 for each gold franc, and 

| I F S L MEN T. S 2.40 for each silver frane. In nearly every 


instance, it is said, the coins had been 


buried or hidden-away for years, and some 
of the gold had been in the family for 


~ Just er the war “ah ictal 
gold i in France was computed as 7,500,0 
000 francs. This figure represents 
results of a study made by Mr. F 
statistician of the Ministry of Fina: 
1909, and corrected and completed bys 
quent inquiries. The gold reserve o 
Bank of France just before the war 
4,000,000,000 frances. Therefore a 
3,500,000,000 frances in gold were « 
tributed at that time in the hands of 
public—in circulation or in hiding. D 
the war, in response to patriotic ap 
from the Government, the public vol 
tarily turned over approximately 2,500, 
000,000 gold franes to the national Tr 
sury. Thus there presumably remain 
France, outside of banks and out of cireuls 
tion, about 1,000,000,000 franes in gold 
minus whatever quantities have b 
melted down or secretly sent out of 
country in the last half-dozen years. 

J udged by this estimate, if the “‘pe 
stocking” should pour forth its whole clink 


URING the entire history of 


Adair First Mortgage Invest- : 
ments, extending over a period of S°veretions | tonal seapanes scare oe 
61 years, every dollar of principal |! The purpose of the Bank of France is to eoins worth nearly twries avandia tha 
and interest hasbeen paid prompt-__| Provide a fund, outside its existing gold | hich the Bank of France reluctantly dis 
ly to investors on the due date. reserve, which could be used to protect the | gorged and sent to London in 1916 a 
From this 61 years experience franc from excessive depression on the | security for the war loans advanced by 
Teenee ier morteacetinyesmnene foreign exchange market. The offer be- | Great Britain to the French republic; i 
field has been evolved the mod- came effective on September 27, and on that Apt SS a ene Oe une francs equa 
oO ee 3 half the total quantity held outside Frane 
ern, scientifically safeguarded first day, says the Times correspondent, several | at this moment; it would send into th 
mortgage: Adair Guaranteed- thousand men, women and children came | vaults of the Bank of France a stream o 
Insurable Bonds. in with gold and silver, amounting to more | gold amounting to about one-fourth th 
than a million francs in Paris alone. An- | Present gold pees of that institution= 
which has in its cellars to-day more gol 


Lie fe ; : 
“ADAIR B ON. DS” PES as oe Nae ak POPES oe than the Bank of England. 
the Bank of France throughout the coun- The French gold in the possession 0 


Guarantecd and Insurable try, bringing the day’s total to well over | Britain (462,800,000 frances) is to be re 


against loss of Principal and Intere two million franes. ‘In the first three | turned in successive instalments, béginnin, 
ee ——— >: dAvaok dbo teerapa er ie eect ae April, 1928, in proportion to the pay 

: ve ments made by France upon its debt to th 
These bonds are guaranteed by people of France sold more than 100,000- | British Government. But the gold of th 
Adair Realty & Trust Company. 000 frances worth of gold and silver to the | peasant may be collected in a single, enor 
They can be insured against loss Bank of France.” Up to mid-day on the | mous lump and be used to swell the reserve 
of principal and interest in one of seventh of October the gold and silver | f the Bank of France, to fortify the bam 
the largest surety companies in ns : . and the Government in their efforts t 
WNanevica, aye ra Bee nce “neg” the franc in relation to other eurren 
; paper francs 1 aue, and 1 was | cies. For, unlike the gold franes depositec 

eee Se in cade still pouring in. The largest single sale | in London, this secreted wealth is with 
Bont ih fe ort epllee reported was that of a French farmer near | France, in the possession of French citizens 
and the State might acquire it, if the term 


purchased amounted to more than 171,- 


*} - , . . . BR 
. : sordeaux who brought more than $11,000 ; ‘ : 
among the most desirable invest- | : rae a continue acceptable, without paying ¢ 
ments attainable worth in gold coin, and a large sack of silver, eentime to anv foreigner i 
We believe that a stronger investment for which he received 345,000 paper franes. Gold passed out of circulation in Frane 
position as well as an increased income So much silver was coming in that in view | In the early days of the war, and gold coin 
ey result from a thorough investigation | of the depreciation of the price of silver in | ®ve come from the mint since 1915 only it 
and comparison of Adair Bonds with your | Ge | relatively small quantities—about 4,000 
the world market the Bank of France | : Z 


present holdings. Write today for 


O00 franes issued in 1921, 218 pieces of I 
and 20 franes made on behalf of the Gov 
the 9th of October. It is thought that asa | ernment of Tunis in 1923, and 106 simila 


ADAIR REALTY result of this those still holding back gold | coins issued for that protectorate in 1924 
will hasten to take advantage of the The old silver coins of two and five frane 
Co TRUST Co. Founded 186s 


| suspended its purchase of silver coinage 
BOOKLET LD-24 jee 1dLeE¢ Ss purchase Or s er colnage on 


are no longer to be seen, and those of 5 


| Government’s offer The Times corre- . : 
: ‘ = Jee COX * centimes and 1 franc are extremely rare. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 spondent reports that there is some eriti- The present curreney consists mainly o 
Healey Building Packard Building ; 3 ‘ . . , : = ° ‘S 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA cism of the low price being paid by the | bank-notes, which are made in denomina 
Offices and correspondents in principalities Bank of France for gold as compared with | tons as small as 5 franes (about 15 cents) 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO.,, Inc. supplemented by aluminum-bronze an 


the price set in Belgium and the open- 


New York St. Louis nickel-bronze coins issued by the Stat 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building market rate. and chambers of commerce. The curiou 
Ownership identical with Adair Re alty & Trust Company The reason for this at tempt to empty the loeal papel eprrencies issued bv chamber 
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Get Structure into Your Investments 
Leta good B ond Flouse be your Adviser 


OULD your investment hoid- 

_ ings pass into the inexperienced 

hands of a wife or dependent 

children and provide them witha reliable 
source of income? The answer will tell 
you whether you are building a solid in- 
vestment structure, or merely accumulat- 
ing securities. Bonds, of course, should be 
: the backbone ofevery true 

What ts investment fund. They 
Structure 2 should beselectedtocov- 
erthevariousfields of con- 

servative investment as broadly as your 
means permit. Theyshould yield asevena 
flow of income as can be arranged. They 
should be marketable to the degree which 
your circumstances require, with maturi- 
ties well distributed. Briefly,they need to 
be built into astructure which fits your case. 


“CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE”’ 


Itis not difficult to build a solid invest- 
ment structure if you will enlist the help 
of a competent bond house—giveit your — 
confidence, acquaint it with your needs, 
make it your investment ally. This de- 
mands a responsible and resourceful class 
of service, which we enjoy rendering to 
investors. It is constructive for them and 
S cae for us. They are protected 
Flow iL tS against mistakes and a 
Obtained feeling of uncertainty. 

We build up a perma- 
nent clientele of customers who come to 
us for investment guidance as confidently 
as they seek advice of their physician 
or lawyer. The seasoned experience and 
broad facilities of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
are of manifold benefit to every investor 
who will take advantage of them. 


This booklet presents in simple form a few 


of the important standards by which investors should judge bond houses and determine 
on a competent one for their purposes. Sent to any one on request. Ask for booklet LD-X6. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 South La Salle St 14 Wall St 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


319 North 4th St, 85 Devonshire St, 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
601 Griswold St gz5 Euclid Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 
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lO tiene 42 Department Store 
and Dry Goods Dealers who 
Read The Literary Digest 


Y EARS ago there appeared in stores 


throughout the country, a motto, 
often framed ornately: 


If We Please You 
Tell Others 
If Not, Tell Us 


Out from its frame on the wall, into 
the mouths of clerks, onto paper bags 
and wrapping paper went the slogan. 


The reason for its popularity was that 
it paid respect to the singular value of 
word-of-mouth advertising — the favor- 
able testimony of satisfied customers. 


It makes a difference, of course, 
what customers express this approval. 
The favorable testimony of a satisfied 
customer is as influential as the person 
who gives it—and not a whit more. 


The best customers of any dealer are 
those who have telephones in their hom es, 


and THE Dicest has on its subscriptior 
list as regular readers the largest group 0 
telephone subscribers. 72% of all Dices1 
families are classified as owners and ex. 
ecutives and in these families we have 
2,415,086 Women and 2,336,901 Mer 
Readers. 


Manufacturers know that it makes a 
vast difference what 47d of people read 
their advertisements—among what 4ina 
of people they build a favorable opinion 
of their products. 


When you see advertised in THE 
LITERARY DiGeEst merchandise which 
you carry in stock, you may be sure that 
these products are gaining and maintain- 
ing the favorable opinion of thinking, 
influential people. 


Through the advertising pages of 
Tue Dicest the manufacturer influences 
the alert of the country, who in turn 
influence others. 


The literary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


BOSTON 
Park Square Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
354-360 Fourth Ave. 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 


od, having been replaced by the’ 
Seer me value of which 


ain it is that rk gold coins now | 
led lie useless,” remarks a Paris cor- 


They earn no interest and they have been 
shangeable legally for only the same 
> face. If the farmer has wanted to 
ze them in order to buy land or farm 
PS , he has had to resort to illegal prac- 

. Now he is given an offer of exchange 
sh, if it does not represent all that he 


em into Swiss paper notes there and 
on changing these Swiss paper notes into 
enech paper notes, at least he will get 
tween five and six times as many paper 
mes as he has gold ones. 


“SAVINGS INSURANCE” 
PLAN for combining savings and in- 
surance has been spreading slowly 
ring recent years in the Western and 
aiddle Western States, and has even 
ppeared in the East. As explained by the 
ew York Journal of Commerce: 


"The plan in question is based on the 
a of agreement between the insured and 
sa lifeinsurance company, whereby the 
sured undertakes to deposit in a savings 
nk specified monthly sums. Against 
ais is charged his regular premium, while, 
course, he receives his interest on the 
*t balance of deposit. Eventually the 
terest on the savings fund takes care of 
“2 premium on the insurance. In case of 
sath, the insured has the amount of his 
icy credited to his account, while at 
-e end of a fixt term of years a similar 
edit is made, according to the terms of 
-e policy. It is supposed that the effect 
this scheme is to encourage prospective 
vyers of life insurance by more forcefully 
atting before them the thought that in- 
rance is really saving. 


The New York paper then comments: 


Plans of this sort are interesting and 
structive from a sales standpoint, but 
ey are of more importance from the 
int of view of broad general economic 
fluence. For a good many years past the 
‘einsurance agent has been putting his 
nophasis upon the savings side of the 
‘oposition. Thus a supprest competition 
tween the insurance company and the 
yings bank has come into existence on 
.e theory that the more a man paid out in 
jlicies the less he had for his savings 
‘count, and vice versa. It has been 
asonably doubted whether a life-insur- 
ice policyholder actually got back— 
ipposing that he lived through his in- 
irance period—as much in the way of 
vidends as he ought to have, considering 
turns on investments, lengthening of 
iman life and other factors that figure 
the cost of insurance. 

The savings-insurance plan may serve 
. bring in some “‘prospects’” who would 
t save or, perhaps, insure themselves at 
l unless urgently solicited, but it is more 
<ely to be effective in overcoming the 
sistance of those who have not thought 
ell of life insurance as an investment. 


a ee 


| NE VW POLI G Y for the 
BUSINESS MAN 


war have almost entirely dis- 


of franes paper as they bear on 
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jenhens Forward Step in a Recordset Low Cost 
and Sound Legal Reserve Life Insurance by the 


Postal Life | 
Insurance Co. 


Are you facing an unusual exigency in business? 


Have you a heavy loan in the bank? 


Have you a mortgage on the factory? 


Is the success of your enterprise for the next few 
years dependent on the present man at the helm? 


If so, your requirements are met by the POSTAL LIFE’S 


BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 
issued in units of $5,000 


Standard, 
Reserve Insurance, 
000, issued. 


Income from Insurance and 
Investments, Over $2,000,000 
Annually. 


Old Line, Legal 
$50, 000,- 


Standard Policy Provisions Ap- 
proved by New York Insurance 
Department. 


Standard Policy Reserves, $12,- 


947,781, as per New York State 
Certificate of Valuation. 


Operated Under Strict Require- 
ments of New York State, and 
Subject to the United States 
Postal Authorities everywhere. 


The life-prolonging Service of the 
Company’s Health Bureau. 


say, 
Literary Digest of October 23rd” 


in your letter be sure to give 


and 


1. Your full name; 

2. Your occupation; 

3. Exact date of your birth. 
Every standard form of Life and Endow- 
ment insurance is issued by this company and 
information as to any of them will be gladly 
furnished. 


When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be ‘sent 
to visit you. We desire to co-operate with you 
directly, and have you think out with us your 
problems, from documentary matter submitted. 
Because we employ no agents the resultant commis- 
sion savings go to you. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 
feos Aes ck 


Based on an experience of twenty years, this Company’s 
economies are now being more strikingly shown. 


The conditions in the Company that have contributed to low cost of 
insurance will continue and improve. 


What Sustains and Helps the Company 


Record of Payments to Policy 
Beneficiaries During Twenty 
Years: 


Endowments, Death Claims, 
Maturing Values, Dividends, 
Policy Loans $24,267,790. 
High Medical Standards in the 
Selection of Risks. 

Payment of Premiums Month- 
ly, Quarterly, Semi-Annually, 
or Annually, optional with the 
Policyholder at any time. 


Dealing directly at headquar- 
ters for one’s insurance. 
Selecting one’s Policy volun- 
tarily from official data. 

914% Dividends GUARANTEED 
in Policy. 


Call at the Company’s office, or simply use the Coupon, or write and 
‘Mail me information as to Business Man’s Policy mentioned in 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Without obligating me send full 
particulars for my age as to Busi- 
ness Man’s Policy. 


Occupation. . 


Exact date of birth...... 
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AT ; *) FOREIGN 

] October 6.—The first Pan-European Cc 
hi gress, held in Vienna, closes wit ei 

ie adoption of a manifesto that the aim 


‘the Congress is to level European. fro 


tiers, to substitute arbitration for 1 
R OILERS to arrange customs by cooperation, ax 
to replace suppression by equal righ 
France, Belgium, Austria, Finland e 
Germany were represented at the Co 


gress. : 


October 7.—The French Government, sa; 

g a dispatch, has decided not to evacua 

ee the Rhineland on the pees initia 

* the Thoiry interview between Fore 

Good work of brain or hand Ministers Briand and Streseman 

depends on comfort. No one Premier Poincaré holding that Ge 
is at best in spottily heated : ee he rr os sae —s 

e awes plan railway bonds in exchan 

ai] ae cee aah for France’s surrender of the Rhinela 

is of no value. 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, commanding" th 
Cantonese troops, demands the cap 
tulation of Wuchang before Octobe 
10. More than 10,000 civilians are re 
ported killed in attempting to leave th 
city. 


antee the utmost in heating 
efficiency —and your efficiency. 


October 8.—President von Hindenburg o 

Interesting catalog you will enjoy—write us, Buffalo, N. Y. Germany accepts the resignation o 
. General von Seeckt, Chief of the Genera 
Staff of the Army, whose retirementi 


; forced because he permitted the forme 
/ Crown Prince’s oldest son to participat 
in the army maneuvers without prope 

Same \, eee a FEEL LE OLE OIE) 


authority. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U.S., Canada @ Europe October 10.—The Grand Council of th 

Fascist party approves Premier Mus 
solini’s assumption of supreme com 
mand over the Fascist National Militia 
and abolishes elections within the party 
itself. Premier Mussolini now ha: 
complete control over all the weapon: 


ments in their present forms, and are 
assured that France will undertake pay- 
ment only within her capacity to pay. 


This Man is Let Him Inspire of national defense. : 
1 : Representatives of 400,000 French wan 
Acclaimed by YOU veterans inform Premier Poinearé tha: 
Thankful to Spectacular the ex-soldiers oppose ratification of the 
Thousands! Success! Washington and London debt agree: 


Energy : Force : Persistence : Accomplishment : SUCCESS—All Radiate From 


THE VITAL SPARK OF PERSONAL POWER 


FAN this spark within you into that all power- Tones of. Voice—Wit _and Humor—Self-Control— 
ful flame—that unquenchable fire—which Literary Style in Speaking or Preaching—Developing 
burns away all barriers to success. Fan it into the Petsonality—Debate—Dignity in Discourse. 


eked i aiable amt of ateeecmcy For How to Speak in Public, Ete. 

all accomplishment waits upon enthusiasm, Ravantascs lane ‘ ee 
* ; Pi rife, é antages o riting—Reading—Advice to Be- 
Grenville Kleiser stirs up the BEST in men. pginners—Rules for Briefing—Speaking in Business— 
His inspiring writings sting manhood into action. Naturalness—Political Speaking—Eloquence—Pausing 
He gets men started and keeps them going on the — Conversational Style—Deliberateness and Rapidity 
high road to better position, bigger salary, broader Bannowiledge of Facts —Extempore Speaking—Facial 
* A A . 7 7 T pees « 3 a2 Ik Pe . Toice— 

achievement, social prestige and influence; mental, Uxpression aults in Speaking—Volume of Voice 


= t Winning the Audience— Sermon Building—Lettes 
physical, and financial power and profit. Writing—Appealing to Emotion, etc., etc. 


He Will Help YOU This is but a Mere Suggestion 


In hfs new “KLEISER’S COMPLETE GUIDE of the hundreds of valuable articles contained in this 
TO PUBLIC SPEAKING” he has gathered into one vital work. It is by no means an attempt to brief 
great encyclopedic volume (214 inches thick) the best out the scope of the volume. The few 
things that have been said and practised by great menof titles just presented are merely the 
all time upon une subjects of aa Held I chat cy ped glancing over a number of pages of tt 
building—public speakers—memory training—handling 4 = an 
men—reading human eS ee oe Only $1 Down. Money Back if Dissatisfied 
writing and speaking forceful, convincing English—de- - ee . A eR 
veloping self-confidence—acquiring a fund ef general Oa $i ow n and $1 lag eto until $6 in all has been 
knowledge—cultivating keenness of insight—training P@'¢, and this great work is yours]! Sign and send us 
for alertness and precision of judgment, ete, ete Make the coupon below with $1 and we will send you this 
Lifamiligecivartc WORK FOR YOU The ideas {n this bed pea a book Astin a examination. If at the 

; ‘3 rere ae =a end of that time, the work is not satisfactory, you may 
volume are ripe with golden dividends for you if you return it at our expense. It is a large octayo book 
7 t 2 
will put them into practise in YOUR life, 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek occupies Wuchang 
and assumes control over Central China. 


October 11.—The British Labor party, in 
conference at Margate, refuses to re- 
open the question of affiliation with the 
Communists, 2,706,000 to 349,000 on a 
eard vote. 


October 12.—Bandits steal priceless pre- 
cious gems, the property of the French 
nation, from the treasury tower of the 
Chateau de Chantilly. 


DOMESTIC 


October 6.—Speakers in the convention at 
Detroit of the American Federation of 
Labor denounce employers of Detroit 
for their stand against union labor in 
their announced determination to main- 
tain the open shop, and eriticize the 


Suggestive 
result of hastily 
he book, 


10 inches deep, almost 7 dpches wide and 24 churches’ withdrawal of invitations to 
. nches thick, contains over 7 pages, is splendidly ‘: » onas Pe 2A y “ar ita 
Every Forward-looking Man indexed and has a handsome cloth binding. t Inder labor spea kers to 0e¢ upy their pulpits. 


Every Lawyer, Preacher, Teacher, Writer, Speaker, ordinary conditions, a volume of its quality, size and 
Member of a Fraternal Order, Club, etc., Business and bulkis retailed at from $10 to $12. We offer it now for 
Professional Man or Woman should own this work. $6. By signing and sending the special application form 

below you may now obtain this volume at the special 

The Essence of the World’s Knowledge price and on the easy terms outlined. 


Grenville Kleiser draws upon the capitalized in- eS ° L oy 
telligence of the world and quotes the best thoughts of r pecial Insta ment Privilege Coupon — 


history’s greatest thinkers on all phases of his subject, ' FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


‘ r) bs Gentlemen: — Send me a copy of Grenville Kleiser’s 
Build Personality, Train Memory, Etc. “COMPLETE |GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING" 
The pages of this inspiring volume bristle with hints I enclose $1.00 and will send you $1.00 per month 

and suggestions of lasting use and value to the man 


| 

aan Cie paid $6.00 in all, if the book is eatie. October 7.—The American Federation of 
of brains and ambition. A casual glance through it W fac tory. If it is not satisfactory, I may return it at 
teveals such topics as Self-Consciousness and Self- | 

| 

I 

i 

| 


The American Bankers Association, at a 
special meeting in Los Angeles, reverses 
its action of 1924, and advocates the 
passage of the so-called McFadden 
branch banking bill without the Hull 
amendments. 


your expense within ten days after receipt, you refund Labor In. convention at Detroit adopts 
Confidence—Developing the Memory— onal Mag- money paid and I owe you nothing, Dig. 10-28-26 | a resolution instructing President Green 


netism—Improving the Mind—Addre 


ga) 2 © 1a+4 i y 9+) ¢ ; 
Abdominal Breathing—Preparation—Spe king in Large NIA MB ins cie'e noe bie vase enter ene 0.00 Cees esa ba be I : all a A . ting of int eee es unions 
Buildings—Anecdotes and Illustrations—How to Oomap out an organizatlio 32 alg’ 
Handle a Crowd—Gesture—Distinct Articulation ADDRESS .0's00 seine atic acta has tieies Tecan ! Det y : % e n caiInpaign im 
Accent and Its Uses—Conviction—Human Nature— § i etrolt. 
2 vue - Be CEM ioic:s ett cite wejure visser ACTED Sie ) 7 
Tee eee eee eee ees | October 8.—Three negroes, one a woman, 


2 Fa 


a on trial for murder, are 
xd in Aiken, South Carolina. 
Judge Samuel T. Lanham 
e grand jury to bring in indict- 
$ against members of the mob. 


So 


Loan Board, it is announced, 
xtended a $30,000,000 credit to co- 
tive marketing associations that 
» been hit by the heavy drop in 
n prices. 


oard of Commerce and the Em- 
rs’ Association of Detroit an- 
,ce through their officials that the 
oyers of Detroit will fight the 
rican Federation of Labor’s union- 
on campaign. 

h before the Military Order of 


orld War, Gen. John J. Pershing 
. that the Army has been reduced 


~~ 


point ‘below which we can not go 
,out most serious results.” 


od reports of the American Red 
ss estimate the number killed in the 
ida storm at 372, the injured at 
al, and the families affected by the 
ster at 17,884. 


-9— President Coolidge appoints a 
mal government board, including 
ene Meyer, Managing Director of 
War Finance Corporation, as chair- 
., and Secretaries Mellon, Jardine 
~ Hoover, to assist in solving the 
elem brought about by the slump in 
on prices. 


smerican Federation of Labor adopts 
solution instructing the executive 
neil ‘‘to begin a campaign of educa- 

upon the subject of shorter hours 
sabor and a shorter work week and 
se every effort to present the facts 
the public.” 


ero accused of murder is taken from 
at Dover, Tennessee, and lynched. 


r 10—Atty.-Gen. Arthur L. Gil- 
1 orders a grand jury investigation 
» the charges of political corrup- 
: brought by Thomas A. Adams and 
er Indiana publishers, in which D. C. 
phenson, former grand dragon of the 

Klux Klan, now serving a life 
tence in the penitentiary, is accused 
varticipating. 


St. Louis Cardinals, of the National 
iwue, win the world series when they 
eat the New York Yankees, of the 
erican League, 3 to 2. 


vr 11.—Chicago gangsters, in a war 
revenge, kill two and wound three, 
ong the latter being a former 
sistant State’s Attorney. 


sixty-six hours’ deliberation, the 
y trying former Atty.-Gen. Harry 
Daugherty, and Thomas W. Miller, 
en Property Custodian under Presi- 
it Harding, charged with conspiracy 
uinst the Government in awarding a 
im of $7,000,000 to former German 
ners of the American Metals Com- 
ay, fails to agree on a verdict and is 
eharged. 


United States Supreme Court rules 
ut the sales by the Alien Property 
stodian under President Wilson to 
; Chemical Foundation of dye and 
smical patents, trade-marks, and 
yyrights, seized from German owners 
der the trading with the enemy act, 
valid. 


er 12.—The American Federation of 
bor defeats a resolution for recogni- 
n of Soviet Russia and the sending 
an. official labor commission to 
issia, and adopts a report branding 
> Soviet Government as an autocracy 
vised for the enslavement of the 
issian people and as the enemy of 
> Government of the United States 
d of the. American Federation of 
bor. 


ee 
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See What You Buy 


Other Prominent 
Users of 
Cellophane 


PITTSBURGH 
PROVISION & PACKING 
COMPANY 
JACOB DOLD 
PACKING COMPANY 
S. F. WHITMAN & SONS 
WARD BAKING 
COMPANY 
GRENNAN 
BAKERIES IN¢ 
MEMORIE FRUITS 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 
COLGATE & CO 
UNITED DRUG 
COMPANY 
(Liggett Stores) 
THE KOLYNOS CO 
IODENT TOOTH BRUSH 
THE POMPEIAN CO. 


To Manufacturers: 
An interesting booklet, ‘Your 
Product in a Show-case of Its 

wn’, describing Cellophane 
and its advantages, will be sent 
on request. 


— thru Cellophane 


GeSEFUL shoppers naturally like to 
see the things they buy. Only then 
can they be assured of getting the best, the 
purest, the most wholesome. Guesswork 
is the forerunner of disappointment. 


When Cellophane— the clean, sparkling 
wrapping material you see so often—is 
used, nothing is left to your imagination. 
You see exactly what you are buying— 
appetizing... appealing... assuring. And, 
at the same time, you can be confident 
that the product it enfolds is scientifically 
protected against dust, dirt, contamination 
and handling. 

Honey Brand Sliced Bacon is marketed by Parker 
Webb & Co., of the Allied Packers, Inc., who 
have taken advantage of the protection and trans- 
parency of Cellophane to reveal the natural good- 
ness of their widely-used product. You also will 
find many other leading producers of fruits, 
candies, baked goods, meats and toilet articles 
using Cellophane so that you can “see before 
you buy.” 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE CO., Inc. 
Sales Offices: 40 West 40th St., New York City 
Plant and Executive Offices: Buffalo, New York 


Canadian Agents: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 


Limited 


64 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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» Battle Creek, Mich.—E. C. Fischer 
Beaumont, Tex.—B.-Szafir & So 


Agby 
Kimball 
iJ. Merritt 


ong’s Book 


: Store; Hess 
Bros.; Buchman’s; Art & Book Shop. 
_ Alliance, O.—Cassidy & Pettis, : 
_ Altoona, Pa—Gable Co. 
pies) Ta.—Reynolds & Iverson; College Book 
4 tore. 
_ Anaconda, Mont.—Coy’s; Standard Pub. Co, 
: i ockrell, « 


_ Amarillo, Tex.—Russell & C. 
. Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros.; Cosmopolitan 


i Wahr; 
‘Appleton 


; Baker, Ore.—The 
* Bakersfield, Cal.— 
; Baldwin, } 
, Baltimore; 


‘ Z 
d Bchild, Kohn & Co.; 
! Medical - Stand Book Co.; — Norman 
i Remington Co,¥ St@wart' & Co.; Dulany- 
*  Vernay Co.; W.-K. C. Harrison’s So: 
Hutzler Bros. Co, - ane 
Bangor, Me.—A. L, Freese; Dillingham’ 
‘ Batavia, N. ¥:—Carlton M. Sleght. 
Bath, Me.—Shaw’s Book Store. 


Bay City, Mich.—E. E- Mack: Cr 


Bellefontaine,-O.—Guy’s Book ‘ 
Bellingham, Wash.—Deerwes 
Griggs Staty. Co. 
Berkeley, Cal—Sather Ga 
Assoc. Students’ Store. 
Billings, Mont.—McDowell | 
ple Drug Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowler, Dic 
Hills, McLean & Haskins. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Loveman, Joseph & Loeb; 
Webb Book Co. 
Bisbee, Ariz.—Phelps Dodge Mercantile Co. 
0 


utton Co.; 


ook Shop; 


Bismarck, N. D.—Harris & Co. 

Bloomington, Ill—W. B. Reed & Co. 

Bloomington, Ind.—City Book & Music Store. 

Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; Old 
Corner Book Store; Jordan Marsh Co.; 
R. H. White & Co.; Chas. E. Lauriat Co.; 
Williams Book Store; Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop; Schoenhof Book Store; Hall’s Book 
Shop; Book Shop for Boys & Girls; Graham 
«& Streeter. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Phillips Book Store, 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Chamberlain & Shrop- 
shire Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus; Pred- 
erick Loeser & Co.:; Geo. Kleinteich; T. B. 
Ventres; Rogers Book Store; Womrath’s 
Stores. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Otto Ulbrich Co:; J. N. 
Adam Co.; Wm. Hengerer Co.; Adam. 
Meldrum & Anderson. 

Burlington, lowa—Gnahn’s Book Store. 

Butte, Mont.—B. BE. Calkins Co, 

Cambridge, Mass.—Amee Bros.; Phillips’, 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—Frank A. De Gra‘f. 

Canton, O.—The News Exchange Co.; The 
Cabby Shop; E. D. Schlabach. 

Caspar, Wyo.—Mills Co.; Caspar Staty. Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Hanson-Holden Co.; 
Morris Sanford Co. 

Champaign, Ill.—Lloyde’s; W. Lewis & Sons; 
Students’ Supply Store. 

Charleston, 8. C.—Legerton & Co, 

Charleston, W. Va.—S. Spencer Moore Co. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Brockmann’s, 

Charlottesville, Va.—Anderson Bros. : 
Book Store, 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Stapp’s; Payne’s. 

Chicago, Ill.—Marshall Field & Co.; Bren- 
tano’s; A. Kroch Co,; The Boston Store; 
The Fair; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.: 
Davis Dry Goods Co.; Womrath’s Book 
Shops; Walden Book Shop; Jausky’s Book 
Shop; Univ, of Chicago Book Store; Manny 
3utcher’s Book Shop; Follette Book Shop; 
Economy Book Shop; Geo. M. Chandler; 
Woodworth’s Book Store; The W. P. Bless- 
ing Co.; Presby’n Book Store; Amer, Baptist 
Pub. Soc.; The Pilgrim Press, 

Chico, Cal.—Chico Staty. Co. 

Cincinnati, O.—Stewart & Kidd Co.: H. & §. 
Pogue Co.; The Book Shelf: The James 
Book Store Co. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The James & Law Co. 

Cleveland, O.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner 
& Wood Co.; Richard Laukhuff: Powner’s 
Book Store; May Co.; Arcade Book Shop; 


Univ. 


ree 


-0. J. Davi rae - Danville, Va.—J-F.-Parker’& S 
Slater’s Book Shop; Geo. a 


bee Book Shop. 


- Colorado Springs, Colo.—Grimwood; Pikes 


Peak Book & Staty. Co.; Edith Farnsworth, 
Columbia, Mo,—Lucas Bros.; Scott’s. 
- Columbia, 8. C.—State Book Store. 
Columbus, Ga.—The White Co. 
Columbus, O.—McCelland & Co.; A. H. Ber- 
gener; F. & R. Lazarus. 
Concord, N. H.—Edson C. Eastman Co, 
Corvallis, Ore.—University Coop. Store. 
- Cumberland, Md.—John A. Fulton & Co.; 
~_ White & Ankeney i 
Dallas, Ore.—J. C. Hayter. 5 
Dallas, Tex.—Lamar & Barton; J. D. Van 
~_ Winkle; Walton B. & S. Co.; Sanger Bros, 
Danville, Ill_—Woodbury Book Co. 
ON! ete 


Davenport, ~ Is.—Harned ~ & 
~_ Petersen’s Sons Co.; The Book Shop. ~_ 
Dayton, O,—Pettibone-MeLean: Co.; Rike- 


~ Kumler Co.; Everybody's Book Shop; The — Se 


Wilkie News Co. aol ; 
Decatur, Ill—Haines & Essick; W. T. 
McFadden, : : 

Denver, Colo.—Kendrick-Bellamy Co.; Her- 
- rick Book & Staty. Co.; Denver Dry Goo's 
Co.; A. T. Lewis & Son; The Bookery; 

B rey ir Stamp and 


filler; Younker 
~Hyman’s News 


son.Co.; Den- 


 Nixori's Book Shop, - 
i 8. Co. 


an Bros.; 


a Geo, Ae 

MacGreevey; Derby’s Bookstore. 

El Paso, Tex.—El Paso Book Co.; C. C. 
Kiefer; Norton Bros. Co, - 

Emporia, Kans.—Frank E. Woods; Eckdall 

¢ MeCarty Book & Staty. Co. 

2, Pa.—Boston Store; Erie D. G. Co.: Trask, 

rescott & Richardson; The Book Shop. 

gene, Ore.—University of Oregon Co-op. 

Store; Coe Staty. Co.; Eugene Bookstore. 

Eureka, Calif.—C. 0. Lincoln Co, 

Evanston, Ill_—William §. Lord, Inc., Chand- 
ler & Co.; Childs & Raeder; Geupel Bros. 

Evansville, Ind.—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 

Smith & Butterfield Co.; A. L. Fisher; 
W. A. Conner. 

Eveleth, Minn.—City Drug Store. 

Everett, Wash.—The Book Nook. 

Fargo, N. D.—Globe-Gazette Pic aio. 
Herbst Dept. Store. 

Flint, Mich.—M. E. Carlton Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Evans Book & Staty. 

Store; Miller’s Book Store, 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co, 

Fort Smith, Ark—A. II. Morrow; Boston 
Store. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman Book & ‘Staty. 
Co.; C. W. Sander’s Book Shop; Wolf & 
Dessauer; Baade-Keil Co, 

Forth Worth, Tex.—E. R. Conner Co,; The 
Fair; Bert Barber’s Bookstore, 

Framingham, Mass.—Bates & Holdsworth. 

Fresno. Cal—C, T. Cearley, Inc.; C. A. 
Staples; Fresno Book Shop 

Fullerton, Cal.—Calif. Book & Staty. Shop. 

Galesburg, Ill—Stromberg & Tenney; 
Temple & Carroll; O. T. Johnson Co. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy’s; Ohlendorf's. 

Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of “IZ” Inc. 

Grand Forks, N, D.—R. B. Griffith. 

Grand Rapids, Mich, Herpolsheimer's: Ray- 
mer’s Book Store; Chas, Trankla & Co.: 
Shaw's Book Shop; Bastern Ave Bookstore, 

Great Falls, Mont.—McKee Stationery Co, 

Greensboro, N. C.—Greensboro Book Co.; 
Wills Book & Staty. Co. 

Greenville, Pa.—Edwin T. Beatty & Son 

Greenville, 5. C.—W. H. Houston & Bro. 

Guthrie, Okla.—The Owl Drug Store, 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bros 

Harrisburg, Pa,—Aurand’s Old Book Store; 
Cotterel-Ebner Co.; Pomeroy’s. 

Hartford, Conn.—Warfield (Co ; Fox & Co.: 
Brown Thompson & Co,; Hobby Shop; 
[dwin Valentine Mitchell: Wise Smith Co, 

Ilastings, Mich.—V, A. Lybarker, 

Hastings, Nebr.—B. M. Simms Drug Store, 

Haverhill, Mass,—Mitchell & Co. 

Hays, Kan.—R. S. Markwell, 

Helena, Ark.—Cartwright's, 

Helena, Mont.—Dundas Office Supply Co.: 
Mont. Book & Staty. Co 

Highland Park, Mich. W. A. MeKay 

Hot Springs, Ark Steigler Bros.; Wyatt's, 

Houston, Tex.—Teolin-Pillot Co.: Parrish 
300k & Staty. Co. 

Huntington, Ind.—Barnhart Book Store. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Cox & Campbell, 
Inc.; Stewart's, 

Hutchinson, Kan 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Book & Art Store, 
Geo. M., Scott 


iy — 


| Wm. Taylor Sone Co.; Halle Bros.; Hig. 


Von Maur; 


Sheckan Uo: 


a, t ~ 


The character, 


households. 
2000 Tested Recipes 


Menus for All Seasons 
Vegetarian Menus 
Picnic Lunches 


keeping; and in the 


Blue Book of Cookery.” 


wonderful new book. 


and most admirable manner. 


Independence, Kan.—Callahan’s & Nichols. 


Indianapolis, Ind—W. K. Stewart Co.: 
L. 8. Ayres Co.; Pettis Dry Goods Co.: 
Beach's Bookshop; Capitol Book Co. 

Iowa City, Ia.—University Store: J. T. Ries. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—R. C. Osborn & Co.; Corner 
Book-Store, Ine. 

Jackson, Mich.—A, Graver, 

Jacksonville, Fla.—H, & W. B. Drew Co. 

Jamaica, N. Y.—B. Gertz. 

Janesville, Wis.—Jas. Sutherland & Son. 

Joliet, Ill.—Henley-Relyea Co.; Joliet Book 

& Staty. Co. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Wm. B. Waters & Bro.: 

Penn. Traffic Co.; The Book Shop. 

Junction City, Kan.—Edw. H. Shane. 

Xalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 

terson; Gilmore Bros. 

Xankakee, Ill.—Kankakee 

Pondy's Book Store, 

Kansas City, Kan.—J. C. Rawles & Co.: 
Harry T. Tibbs; Dougherty Staty. Co. 

Xansas City, Mo.—Doubleday, Page Book 

Shop; Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co.; 

lr. O. Cramer; Kansas City Book Exchange: 

The Jones Store; Goodale Book Store. 

Klamath Falls, Ore.—Underwood’s Pharm icy. 

<noxville, Tenn,—Miller Store Co.; Doll's. 

Lafayette, Ind.—The Ray M. Southworth 

Co.; W. H. Zinn Co.; Decker Bros 

La Grande, Ore.—Newlin Book & Staty. Co. 

ancaster, Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son; Barr Book 

Shop; Ream’s, 

Lansing, Mich.—John F, Crotty; Emery’s 
Anderson's Gift Shop. 

Lawrence, Kan, University Book Store. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—S. H. Kiser. 

Lebanon, Pa.—K. 8. Bollman. 

Lewiston, Idaho—Kling’s: Schick & Howe. 

Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—University Book Store; 
E. D. Veach. 


Book Store: 


By ISABEL COTTON SM 
; JOT ‘‘just another 
4 N but a new, original, a 
and modern guide for the 
of foods and for house ma: 
_ This unusual volume cont 
than 2000 tested recipes for 
tasty and economical foods in 
from the simplest breakfast 
- elaborate desserts for a banqi 
menus for every occasion from. 
child’s lunch to formal dinners 
ing special menus for ehil 
vegetarians. — 


Economical House Managemen: 
It also gives valuable suggestions on how to manag 
thing from a kitchenette apartment to a mansion Ww 
waste effort and at smallest cost, whether there ] 
servants or fifteen, and includes useful hints of a 
not found in other cook-books. 


A Cook-Book for Beginners and Ade 
of the information given and the 
scope of topics treated in this volume make it nm 
~ unique but of outstanding value to beginners as well 
~ those most accomplished in the direction and operatic 


The author’s twenty years of experience in family he 
management of extensive house 
establishments for families of wealth give to the volum 
authoritativeness and a quality which make it indeed © 


a 


Pa 

Afternoon Teas < 
Menus for Children — 
665 Pages, Indexed — 
Profusely Illustrated — 


To Be a Charming and Gracious Hostes: 
Every woman who likes to entertain friends in a pr 
home and at a well-appointed table laden with appeti 
food will find an ideally helpful and modern adviser in 
Science of Household Management and Cooking in 


Covers Every Requirement of the Housekee 

“Not only does it cover every Ordinary requirement of the he 
keeper, but many which, apparently, it has not hitherto occurre 
the author of a similar work to include, and each covered in a thor 
There is a coordination of recipes 
menus with the seasons which must prove of convenience to 
housekeeper.’’—Post, Washington, D. C. 


Lima, O.—Schell’s Bookstore. 

Lincoln, Nebr.—Miller & Paine; H, H 
sheimer Co,; Lincoln Book Store; C 
Book Store. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple 

Livingston, Mont.—Scheuber Drug Co. 

Logansport, Ind.—Seybold D. G. Co.;1 

Long Beach, Cal.—Hewitt’s Book Shor 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; H 
Book Co.; Jones Book Store, Ine.; E 
son’s; C. C. Parker; Powner’s Book | 
Dawson's Book Store; Broadway 
Store; Bullocks; A. E. Little & Co. 
May Co.; Roger’s Bookshop; Lofla 
Russell; Unity Pegues; Burn’s | 
Campbell Bookstore; Co-op. Uniy. of 
Southern Br.; Co-op. Univ. of Sou 
Cal.; Hollywood Bookstore. 

Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co; | 
man-Strauss Co., Inc., Stewart Dry ( 
Co.; Ye Book Stalle. 

Lowell, Mass.—G. C. Prince & Son, 

Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Ine. 

Lynn, Mass.—R. S. Bauer Co.: Jerry 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. 

Macon, Ga.—Brown’s Book Store; J 
Burke, 

Madison, Wis.—Brown Book Shop; Me 
Book Co. 

Manhattan, Kan.—Endicott’s Bookstore 

Manitowoe, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons. ; Feeh 

Mankato, Minn.—Loren Clark, 

Marion, O,—Chas. G. Wiant, 

Mansfield, O.—Chas. Ritter Co. 

Marshfield, Ore.—Coos Bay Staty. Co, 

Marysville, O.—L. W. Hazen. 

Massillon, O.—The E. F. Bahney Co.; 
Whitman. 

McMinnville, Ore.—Harper Jamison. 

Memphis, -Tenn.—E. H. Clarke & 
A. R. Taylor & Co.; Lowenstein’s. 
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} 
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Wate EP a A Ma 


Sedalia, Mo.—Scott’s Book Shop; Mrs. 
Cuttie’s Book and Gift Shop. — 

Seneca Falls, N, Y.—C. H. Hopkins. c 

Sherman, Tex.—Reynold’s Parker oe : 

Shreveport, La.—Hearne Dry Goods Co.; 
Hirsch & Lehman Co, Ye 


Sioux City, Ia.—Sioux City Staty. Co.; T.§, 


we 
hi 


| | 
i 
a4 


re 
o ¥ wi oN Bt 


imam 


Meyer Bros.; White’s Book Shop; Quack- 

enbush Co, — j 

Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier’s Bookstore. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Johnson's Book Store; Rox 
Sta. & Gift Shop. ; 

Peoria, Il.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jacquin & Co. 

Petersburg, Va.—T. 8. Beckwith Co, 

Philadelphia, 
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n by EMILY POST, Author of “Etiquette” 
by Famous Chefs 


Ga. Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
tains a Distinguished 

g of Delicacies 

» Bhie Book of Cookery’ a 


sel Cotton Smith has created 
al t i . 


7 the E 
homes.’’—Louis Diat, Chef 


© me as encouraging to the 


‘ 


Co.; 
R. Womrath, Ine.; 
Peter Reilly. 


ler; 
Shop; 


harles 

Archway Book 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Berryhill Co.; McNeil Co, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jos. Horne Co.; Jones Book 


Shop; Kaufmann’s; J. R. Weldin Co.; 
Harrison J. Hays; Kaufmann & Baer Co,; 


Guthrie’s Book Shop; Wm. B. Hodby. 


of the art of American cooking. 


uins the most dis 


home that I have seen here.” 


tcellent Suge. 


see 


ja, New York. 


‘nm an 


ss d’Oeuvres. Elaborate as 
simple forms. Photos: Shrimp 
il, viar in Lemon Basket, 
»o Supréme. 

. Both ups: Those made 
eneat stock and cream soups 
=) made from_ milk hoto: 
‘bles cut for Consommé a la 


. 7 
How to be sure fish is fresh. 
© cook. Photo: Fried Smelts 
‘artar Sauce in Lemon Shells. 

ws. Hot and cold. Photos: 

Meat in Aspic. Lentil Rolls. 

«. How to prepare. What not 

Fancy and plain cooking. 
to carve. Diagrams: Cuts of 

Lamb, Veal, Pork. 

‘ry. Schedule of time for cook- 
How to prepare. Delicious 
dishes of chicken, duck, turkey, 

a, guinea hen. Also game. 
: Proper Way to Hold Knife 

ork in Carving. 
ables. Schedule of time for 

1g. How to keep tender in cook- 

What not todo. Recipes. Pho- 

“uffed Baked Potato. Potato 

tes, String Beans on Toast with 

ndaise Sauce. Purée of Spinach 
shed with Egg and Toast. 


810. 665 Pages. Washable Fabrikoid. $2.50,net. $2.68, post-paid. Profusely Illustrated 
At All Bookstores, or order Direct from the Publishers 


IK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


i, Fla.—Cromer-Cassel’s; Wm. Burdine’s 
1s; Community Bookshop, Inc. 

letown, Conn.—Hazen’s Book Store. 
aukee, Wis.—T. S. Gray Co.; Geo. W. 
; Forges & Co.; Hampel’s Bookshop; 
N. Caspar Co.; The Boston Store. 
eapolis, Minn.—Power’s; Dayton’s; 
bel Ulrich’s Book & Print Shop; Donald- 
"sg: Perine Book Co.; Adair Book Stamp 
Join Co. 
yula, Mont.—Missoula Mercantile Co.; 
ice Supply Co. 

le, Ala—L. Hammel D. G. Co.; Reiss 
reantile Co. 
sto, Cal.—L. M. Morris. 
xe, Ill—Carlson Bros., Inc.; 
oseley Co. 
nouth, Ill.—Wirtz Book Co.; W. H. 
‘Quiston & Son. 
clair, N. J —Edw. Madison Co. 
gomery, Ala.—Fair. 
ow, Idaho—R. Hodgins. 
fernon, O.—Book & Art Shop; Woolson’s. 
fegon, Mich.—H. W. Seeger & Co.; 
niel’s Book Shop. 
sie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel. 
cogee, Okla.—Chicago Book Store; 
iskogee Indian Trading Co. 
ua, N. H.—Phillip Morris Co. 
ville, Tenn—lLamar & Barton; Zibart 
os.; Mills’; Presbyterian Bookstore. 
ark, N. J.—L. Bamberger & Co.; Hahne 
S0.; Plaut & Co. 
ark, O.—T. M. Edmiston; Scott’s. 
Bedford, Mass.—H. S. Hutchinson & 
.; G. L. Briggs. 
Brunswick, N.J.—H.Strauss; W.R. Reed. 
Castle, Pa.—Chas. T. Metzler Co. 
Haven, Conn,—E. P. Judd Co.; Whit- 
k’s; Shartenberg’s. 

Orleans, La.—S. D. Siler; Hansell & 
0.; Holmes & Co.; Maison Blanche. 


Fisk & 


tinguish 
delicate and dainty recipes 
gia, Chef de Cuisine, the 


Amateur Cook Could Not Make a Mistake’’ 


save never seen an American cook-book as comprehensive. Every recipe is 8) 
so easy to make that even an amateur cook could not make a mistake. The 

» tions, the table service and the fancy dishes are as excellent as the menus,”""—~ 
«ck Guillot, Chet de Cuisine, Hotel Astor, New York. 


uggestions” 


ms to me a very good book 
“9 housewife and contains many 
ent_suggestions.’’—Eugene Tho- 
Chef de Cuisine, Waldorf- 


Desserts. Cold, hot, and frozen. 
Photos: Vanilla Ice Cream with 
Fruit Sauce. Newport Pudding, 
Mocha Cake. Corn Flake Kisses. 
Sandwiches. Recipes for more than 
60 kinds. 

AFTERNOON TEA 
Menus for formal and informal affairs 
according to season. 

SMALL DINNERS 
General plan to be followed. Select- 
ing dishes. Number guests. Tempt- 
ing menus. 

FORMAL DINNERS 
How to secure right combination of 
guests and food. Trend of hostess’s 
conversation. 

BUFFET LUNCHES 


VEGETARIAN MENUS 
SAUCES 


GARNISHES 
BEVERAGES 
CANNING AND PRESERVING 

THE TABLE 


PICNIC LUNCHES 
House Management. Doing One's 
Own Housework. One or more maids. 
Large Household with Housekeeper. 
IKkitechen and Pantry Equipment. 
House Cleaning. 


Newport, R. 1—Wm. P. Clarke Co. 

Newport News, Va.—Epes Staty. Co. 

Newton, Kan.—Phil 11. Anderson. 

New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy’s; 
Wanamaker’s; Gimbel’s; ~.ord & Taylor's; 
Womrath’s (23 stores); Stern Bros.; Har- 
lem Book Co.; McDevitt-Wilson; The Sher- 
wood Co.; Doubleday, Page Book Shops; 
Seribner’s; Putnam’s; Dutton’s; Ball & 
Wilde; James A. Hearn & Son; Himebaugh 
& Browne, and all good book stores. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Geo. S. Cowper, Inc. 

Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & Son; Nus- 
baum Book & Art Co.; Schaffer} Book & 
Staty. Co.; Atlantic Book Stores. 

Northampton, Mass.—Bridgman & 
Hampshire Book Shop. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 

Oakland, Cal.—Dewitt’s; Smith Bros., Inc.; 
H. C. Capwell Co.; Dalton Bros.; Fleish- 
inger’s Dept. Store. 

Oberlin, O.—Haylor’s. 

Ogden, Utah—Bramwell Book & Staty. Store; 
Spargo’s Book Store. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book Co.; 
Stealey Book & Pub. Co.; Messenger Book 
Co.; Parlette-Doyle Co. 

Olympia, Wash.—The Book Store. 

Omaha, Nebr.—]Jatthew’s; Hayden Bros.; 
Burgess-Nash Co.; Brandeis’; Keisers’. 

Oregon City, Ore-—Huntley Draper Co 

Orlando, Fla.—Carper’s Book Store; O’Neal- 
Branch Co. 

Oskaloosa, Ia.—Central Book Store. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 

Oyster Bay, N. Y.—Coomb’s & Oliver. 

Paducah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 

Paris, Tex.—Alexander Book Co. 

Pasadena, Cal.—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; Herbert 
F. Brown; Fred Devillibiss Co. 

Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stationery 


Lyman; 


Co.; 


Plymouth, Mass,—A. 5. Burbank. 


Pocatello, [daho—Rork’s Bookstore. 


Pontiac, Mich.—Brown Bros. 
Port Huron, Mich.—David MacTaggart Co. - 


Portland, Ind.—Armstrong Book Store. 
Portland, Me,—Loring, Short & Harmon; 
Owen, Moore & Co.; Porteous Mitchell & 


Braun, 
Portland, —J.- K. Gill Co.; 
ylagal’s Bog 


y. Co. 
Rexburg, Idaho™Pofter’ f 
Rithmon |, Ind.—Nicholson & Bro.; Ba’ 


Presbyterian Committee-of P 
Lamar & Barton; L. P. Levy Co 

Roanoke, Va.—Caldwell-Sites C 
Book & Staty. Co. 

Rochester, Minn.—Mabel U 
Print Shop. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scranto: 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; C) 
E. W. Ldwards & Son; C 

Rockford, IlL—D. J. § 
Farland-Howell Co. 

Rock Island, Il.—L. 8. McCabe & Co.; 
Augustona Book Concern. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Inc.; Huston- 
Tuttle Book Co.; Knox Bookstore. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book & Staty. Co.; 
Wyatt Book Store. 

Rome, N. ¥.—John H. Wilson. 

toseburg, Ore.—Roseburg Bookstore. 

Rutland, Vt.—Tuttle Company, Inc.; Geo. 
IE. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Purnell Stationery Co.; 
Levinson’s; Weinstock Lubin Co. 

Sa-inaw, Mich.—F. J. Kelsey & Son; Con- 
nerry-Pulmer Co.; M. W. Tanner D. G. 
Co,; Swinton Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store; 
Mannschreck’s; Smith Book Store. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Stix Baer & Fuller; Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Baraey D. G. Co.; Famous- 
Darr D, G. Co.; May Dept. Stores Co.; 
C.Witter; Doubleday, Page Book Shop, Inc. 

St. Paul, Mian. —St. Paul Book & Staty. 
Co.; The Golden Rule; Emporium Mere. 
Co.; Mabel Uleich’s Book & Print Shop; 
C.ist Book Shop. 

Salem, J lass.—Jerry Costello; 
Shop; R. 5. Bauer Store. 

Salem, O.—Campbell’s; Mac Millan’s. 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros. 

Salina, Kan.—C. F. Porter & Co,; Mont- 
gomery Book & Staty. Co. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City. Utah -Deseret Bk. Co.; Pem- 
broke Co.; Morgan, Bruce Co.; Shepard's. 
San Antonio, Tex.--Roe’s; Tengg’s; Moos’, 

Joske Bros, 

San Diego, Cal.—Carpenter’s, Inc.; 
Hutton; The Artemisa Book Shop. 

Sandus':y, O.—C. F. Denzer Co. 

San Francisco, Cal—The White House; 
The Emporium; Holmes Book Co. (three 
stores); French Book Store; Paul Elder 
& Co.; A. M. Robertson; City of Paris 


Inc.; Sibley 
a W. Smith; 


The Book 


Lute 


D. G. Co., Book Dept.; J. W. Stacey; 
Gelber Lilienthal Co. 

San Jose, Cal.-—Maynard’s Book Store; 
Winch & Marshall; Hill’s Book Store; 


Milliard Bros. 

Santa Ana, Cal.—Santa Ana Book Store. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book Store; 
L. §. Copeland. 

Santal’e, N. Mex.—Sante Fe Bk. & Staty. Co 

Santa Rosa, Cal.—Corrick’s Book Store. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—H. 8. Barney Co.; 
Union Book Store. 

Scranton, Pa.—Reisman’s Book Store; 
Longs; The Book Shop; Scranton D, G. Co, 

Seattle, Wash.—Archway Book Store; Low- 
man & Hanford Co.; Lewis Book Mart; 
S. F. Shorey; Frederick & Nelson; Uni- 
veristy Book Store; Linholm Book Store. 


_ Martin Co. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D.—Christenson & Dempster. 
South Bend, Ind.—The Book Shop; Robertson _ 
Bros, Co. Se “ 
Spartanburg, 8. C_—Dupre Book Co. 
Spokane, Wash.—John W, Graham & Co.; 
Spokane Book & Staty. Co. a 
Springfield, Ill—Coe Bros.; I. R. ‘Simmons. 
Springfield, Mass.—Johnson’s Book’ Store; 
Deuleday, Page Bookshop; Fred W. Nash, 
Springfield, Mo.—Browne Bros.; . Heer’s 
Dept. Store; Harris Supply Co, 
Springfield, O.—Pierce & Co. — 7 
Stamford, Conn,—Stamford Bookstore Inc. 
Stanford University, Cal.—Stanford Uni- 
versity Book Store. , : 
State College, Pa.—L. K. Metzger. 
Staunton, Va.—Beverly Book Co.; B. & W. 
Book Co. ; ‘ 


- Martin & Co.; 
mts. Pirret Co.;.J..F. 

hange. 
i ‘Staty. Co.; 


T i 0.5 John A. 
_ Lave 


] . en Boo g. Co. 
is Okla.—Tulsa Book Store; Boatwright 
Tu . 


ee ee 

Tyler, atte Ele ~ Temple Book 
Concern: 

Utica, N. Y.—Grant’s Book Store. 

Valparaiso, Ind.—M. E. Bogarte Book Co. 

ntura, Cal.—MacGregor Bros. 

neennés, Ind.—Miller Drug & Staty. Co. 

aco, Tex.—Sanger Bros.; Pfaeffle’s; Norman 

H. Smith. 

alla Walla, Wash,—Clark’s Book Store; 

Book Nook. 

Wallace, Idaho—J. W. Tabor. 

Washington, D. C.—Brentano’s; Woodward 

& Lothrop, Inc.; Wm. Ballantyne.& Sons; 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co.; G. D. Pearlman; 

§. Kann & Sons Co.; Paul Pearlman. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Davis & Nye. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Edson E. 
Howe &. Allen. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—C. H. Armstrong. 

West Palm Deach, Fla.—Palm Staty. Co.; 
Halsey & Grifith Co., Inc. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Jos Graves Store. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Staty. 

Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 

Allen Book & Office Supply Co. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—Lovelace Book Store. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa——Wm. Puckey & Bro.; 

Edgar L. Klipple; J. C. Madden; Long’s; 

Troxell & Co.; Fowler, Dick & Walker; 

Wide-Awake Book Shop; MacWilliams; 

Deemer & Co. 

Williamsport, Pa.—G. B. Wolf; H. Y. Otto. 

Wilmington, Del—Butler’s, Inc.; Greenwood 
Bookshop. 

Wilmington, N. C._—C. W. Yates & Co, 

Winona, Minn.—The Williams Book Store. 

V7inston-Salem, N. C.—W. H. Watkins. 

Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; Den- 
holm & McKay Co.; Williams Book Store. 

Yakima, Wash.—Bradburg Co.; Beaumont 
Staty. Co. 

York, 'a.—The Regal Co.; Edw. H. Keller. 

Youngstown, O.—Geo. N. McKelvey Co.; 
J. A, MeNally. 

Zanesville, O.—Edminston Book & Staty. 
Co.; Monroe Bookstore. 


Robinson; 


r If your Bookseller is out of Bfochi of 
Isabel Cotton Smith’s ‘‘Blue Book of 
don’t take a substitute, 


Cookery,’’ 
but order direct on this coupon. 
Dig 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


IT enclose $2.68 for which please send me 


Name 
Address. . 
City 


| Isabel Cotton Smith’s ‘‘Blue Book of Cook- 
ery.” 


State 
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Caruso’s | 
: Amazing Vocal Power 


The Late 
Enrico Caruso 
in a characteristic 

pose 


Eugene 
Feuchtinger, A. M. 


A post mortem of Caruso’s throat showed a 
superb development of his Hyo-Glossus muscle, 
attained, so he tells us in his own writin is, by 
persistent effort, and without any widance 
From the voice teachers of his time. The sound- 
ness of Prof. Feuchtinger’s method of voice 
production was again substantiated, 

Eugene Feuchtinger, A, M. Musician-Scien- 
tist, discovered the function of the Hyo-Glossus 
muscle in voice oduction, and gave to the 
world a method for developing vocal strength 
and beauty by strengthening this muscle by 
silent exercise, 


HETHER your voice is strong or weak, 

pleasant or unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can develop a good singing 
or speaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus Muscle 
is strengthened by correct training. 


A Lifetime of Scientific Research 


Prof. Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe—discovered the se- 
cret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle, He devoted 
years of his life to scientific research and 
finally perfected a system of voice training that 
will develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle by sim- 
Ple, silent exercises right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery to 

erica, orators, choir singers, club women, 
preachers and teachers—over 10,000 happy 
pupils have received this wonderful training. 


There is nothing complicated about the Pro- 
fessor’s methods. They are ideally adapted to 
correspondence instruction. The exercises are 
silent. You can practice them in the privacy 
of your own home. The results are positive. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will result in a 
vast improvement in your voice. You are to 
be the only judge. Take this training. Then 
if you are not fully satisfied with the improve- 
ment in your vocal powers, your entire tuition 
will be cheerfully refunded, 


Valuable Book Now FREE 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send you 
FREE this valuable work on the Perfect Voice. 
Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do yourself 
a great and lasting good by studying it. It 
may be the first step in your career, Do not 
delay. Mail the coupon, 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue 


Studio 98-37 Chicago, Il} 
tbh ttt Ltt tT TT TT Ty TT tt) 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 98-37, Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, ‘‘Phy- 
sical Voice Culture.”” I have put X opposite the subject 
that interests me most, I assume no obligation whatever. 


DO Weak Voice 


O Singing O Speaking 


THE SPICE OF LIFE _ 


What Barnum Missed.—LIBERAL re- 
ward for return of female pet bull.—sSt. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


7 The Local Salutation—‘What struck 
~ you the first time you visited Chicago?” 


“A blackjack.” — Pitt Panther. 


The Acid Test.—“‘Is it a love match?” 

“Tt must be. They played bridge as 
partners all summer and are still fond of 
each other.”— Detroit Free Press. 


Hurry Call.—Caprarin or VILLAGE Frre 
Bricape—‘‘Eight pints o’ beer, ma, an’ 
do ye mind bein’ a bit quick as we be on 
our way to a fire?””— Passing Show. 


Ain’t Science Wonderful?— 
VIENNA SAVANT FINDS 
WAY TO SPLIT ELECTION 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Reducing Diet—Tuez Sworp Swat- 
LOWER at the doctor’s—‘‘No more cavalry 
swords, no more daggers, just some small 
desert knives to keep your strength up!”— 
Le Rire (Paris). 


Party Wire.—Pror—‘“Have you ever 
done any public speaking?” 

StupeE—‘‘Well, I proposed to a girl over 
the telephone in my home town once.”— 
Georgia Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


Wonders of Eugenics.—Bozeman each 
year watches that age-old spectacle of 
young men passing through the transition 
period from carefree youth into developed 
manhood and womanhood.—Montana 
paper. 


Words, Idle Words.—A Chicago news- 
paper points out that the Government 
prints and distributes the speeches made 
by Congressmen without the slightest 
profit. It might also be added they are 
read the same way.— Judge. 


Laughs at the Centuries.—Mrs. Emma 
Null was reelected commander of the Lady 
Maccabees at the annual business session 
in the I. O. O. F. hall last evening. This 
is the 223rd consecutive time that she has 
been chosen to fill this office.— Michigan 
paper. 


Hercules Reborn.—Vauprvitty AGrnt 
(dubiously)—‘‘There are so many strong- 
man acts just now—do you fellows do 
anything out of the ordinary?” 

Strona Man (impressively) —‘‘We wind 
up our act by opening the drawers of an 
old-fashioned dresser,’’— Life. 

One Born Every Minute. 

The fool who rocked the boat 

No more the eraft is tossing, 

But the whole year round we have the 

boob 


Who races a train to the crossing. 
—Florida Times-Union. 
The Orthodox Triangle.—Mastrrr 
“What’s all that seuffling going on in the 
kitehen, Mary?” 
M ary—‘Well—er—sir, I’m sorry, sir, 
but the policeman tried to kiss me.” 
Masrar—‘Oh, I see. You forcibly ob- 
jected.” 
Mary—Er—no, sir. The postman did.” 
London Gaiety. 


: AUTEM Days 
bonfires, burn 
leaves and flying sparks 


Wherever a hot spark 
lights it may plant the 
seed of a treacherous fire. 
Be ready to snuff it out 
before it grows beyond 
control. 


An Improved Geze Fire 
Extinguisher protects you 
against the carelessness 
of others and makes your 
home 100% safe. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Fireng Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 


Fire Extinguishers, 


Become a lawyer. Be independe 
‘Earn $500to$100,000annua 
We guide you step by step—furn 
al] text material, including fourte: 
volume Law Libr: Degreeof LL 
ost, 
. our valuable 108-pace ** Guid 
@~ ani ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NO’ 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 10521, Chics 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institatio 


BOWS“ARROWS 
Fine as Robin Hood 


Shoot the longbow—the “ey 
Tready”’ sport for all the fami 
all ages, all seasons. Favor 
fecreation of doctors and prof 
sional men— deservedly po 


pular 

f2 [2 Schools, colleges, playfields—the delight of b 
Co = Fn hood. Boy’s ‘‘Special’’ archery set wi 

Archana i 2 Wych Elm bow, $3.50, Hard and accurate sho 

Fone s te we ing 5 ft. “‘Yeoman’’ bow for Boy Scouts, ¥ 

SF aaete abt 3 triple-feathered scarlet-duco waterproo! 

and game shook- arrows, $5. Child’s bow—2 rubber tipped arrot 

ing —25c. Write $1 


$1, dies’ set $7.50. Men’s powerful set, 6 
longbow, $10. Postpaid, money back on ret 
in original condition in 5 days. Ideal for Chri 
mas gifts. Order today, 


THE ee COMPANY 
0 


for free price list, 
and special outfits 
for Country Club 
tournaments and 
Week-end play, 


also Scout Coun 

cils, school and Pinehurst, N.C. (Formerly New Orleans 
college archery Dealers,write Ameri. largest exclusive mak 
clubs of Archery Tacki pecial Christmas outfi 


! 


| ANewPlacet 
PI 


Here, in delightful w inter warmth 
under blue, sunny skies, a literal re. 
newal of youth awaits you. Itisa 
land of Silvery lakes, w inding rivers 
smooth, paved roads, picturesque 


, woods and rolling hills. Rest, rec- 

| \ reation, pleasure sport—all join i 
| Teation, aSure, § £ in 
92 \ Irresistible invitation. Every kind 
a of outdoor attraction; pure water 
) Supply; prosperous farms and busy 


cities; splendid schools and churches: 
hospitable people , 


Come to Lake County this winter—y 
may want to stay! Would you like to read 
our free illustrated boc klet? , 


Lake County Chamber of Commerce 
Box 48, Tavares, Florida 


(National Health Council Serie 5) 


LOVE and MARRIAGI 
NORMAL SEX RELATIONS 


By Thomas Walton Galloway, Associate Director of 
Education Measures, American Social Hygiene Ass 
Describes elements which lead to and make m:z 
life happy. 
inches, 


Enlightening and interesting. Siz 
Bookstores, 30c; by mail, post-paid, 35c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
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Address No. 1 Broadway, New York; our offices 
elsewhere or any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 

business who had the fore- 

sight to anticipate the event 
shich happened, the sudden death 
f one of them. 

It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- 
nent. But the business continued 
ts growth because partnership in- 
surance tided over the necessary re- 
organization. 


The story of these two men and 
how they made their plans is 
told in ‘“‘A Properly Anticipat- 
ed Event,’ a booklet which 
your local John Hancock of- 
fice will be glad to send you, or 
it can be obtained by writing 
to Inquiry Bureau, 


LT tag la 
ce COMPANY 


Lire INSURAN 


OF BOTTOM, MassacnusErTs 


Boston, Mass. 


197 Clarendon Street 
12D. 


Beautiful Stories of Old Ireland 
ik-tales and fairy stories passed down from genera- 
to generation in Ireland, told in a fascinating style 
at splendid book 


By Anna MacManus 
interesting bits of writing as any one could ask for— 
*s that every man, woman and child of Irish birth op 
ge should read and know. 
mo. Cloth. 120 pages. $1, net; $1.14, post-paid. 


_ & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


e The: Literary Digest for October 23, 1926 15 


How to Build 


“Husky” Is Right—WANTED—Two 


husky young men for moving buildings.— 


Ohio paper. 4 


A Miss as Good as a Mile.—Sup (coyly) 
—‘‘Did you miss me when I was gone?” 
Hre—‘‘Were you gone?’’—Cougar’s Paw. 


Juicy Moron.—‘‘Why does Mary eall 
you maple syrup?” 

“Because I am such a refined sap.”— 
Buccaneer. 


What Ho, Dr. Vizetelly!—Why is it 
that freight which goes by ship is called 
eargo, and that which goes by ear is called 
a shipment?—The Open Road. 


Suits Their Curves.— 
LEAGUE SAYS MOUNTAINOUS 
PEOPLE LIKE CHRISTIANITY 
— Virginia paper. 


Canning the Preliminaries —Youna 
Son (to shoe clerk waiting upon his 
fastidious mother)—‘‘No use showing her 
the first ten pairs—she won’t take ’em.’’— 
Life. 


Bootlegging Money.—A delegate from 
Moscow was arrested on the French fron- 
tier with a hundred pounds in his boots. 
It is supposed that it was his way of putting 
his foot down on Capital.— Punch. 


A Peach of a Skirt—Pracuns—‘T'd 
like to try on that rose dress in the win- 
dow.” 

Satesman—‘‘Sorry, Miss. That’s the 
lampshade.’’— Western Christian Advocate. 


A Peevish Performance.—Signboards 
awnings, tree tops, and window panes were 
jerked from position by the raging guests 
and scattered through the streets in 
jumbled and threatening masses.— Ken- 
tucky paper. 


Putting on Airs—ANGRY CUSTOMER IN 
ResTaurant—‘‘Hey, I’ve found a tack in 
this doughnut!” 

Warter—‘Why, the ambitious little 
thing! It must think it’s a tire!’—The 
Open Road. 


Obstacles to Ambition —Grurr FatuEr 
To Son—‘‘Why don’t you get out and find 
a job? -When I was your age I was work- 
ing for $3 a week in a store, and at the end 
of five years I owned the store.” 

Son—‘‘You can’t do that nowadays. 
They have cash registers.’”’—Boston Globe. 


Order a Dozen.—Oup Lapy (visiting 
New York Museum)—“‘Have you a mum- 


99? 


my of King Tut here’ 


Arrpnpant—‘‘No, madam.” 

Oup Lapy (amazedly)—‘‘Dear me, they 
have a very fine one in the British Mu- 
seum.’’—Sewanee Mountain Goat. 

Innocent Bystander.—Tub Boy Frienp 
—‘‘Say, who’s the dumb-looking guy that 
drives your car around, and works in the 
garden. I notice he always gives me a 
nasty look when I come in.” 


Tap Girt Frrenp—‘‘Oh, don’t mind him. 
That’s just father.”—The Pointer. 


Compiling a Directory.—‘‘But, lady,” 
a marriage-license clerk explained to a 
movie-actress applicant, “the law compels 


me to record all previous marriages before 
I issue a license.”’ 

“Good Lord!”’ exclaimed her prospective 
husband. ‘And I’ve got a taxi waiting!’’— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


a HOME 
Home Builders Guild offers com- 
plete guidance to Home Builders 


ALMORA © 


Five Rooms and Bath—One of 500 Shown in this Book 
A Beautiful Home Which Can Be Built At Low Cost 


An Amazing Offer 


Nearly 500 photographic reproductions and 700 
plans of beautiful homes in frame, stucco, brick and 
tile, together with over 500 pages illustrating and 
describing all types of building material and home 
equines have been ve prone’ prepared for you. 
This book will be shipped free to anyone interested 
for the asking. If you are going to build a home now or 
later, you will be interested in making your selection 
from these beautiful illustrations. Pick exactly what 
you want before you build. You will find here rep- 
resented practically every type of architecture with 
added touches of beauty and convenience that make 
it the most remarkable collection of home illustra- 
tions ever brought together. 

This entire book, over 1000 pages, will be shipped to you 
free, without any obligation, for ten days examination, to- 
gether with an explanation of our plan under which you 
may keep it and get the full benefit of a complete home- 
building service. 

The Home Builders Guild does not expect to make a 
cent of profit through the distribution of these books. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by for- 
warding your name and address, together with a statement 
as to whether you expect to build now or at a later date. 


Shipped Anywhere 
— FREE! 


This complete book sells 
regularly for $10.00—but 
will be shipped FREE— 
if you are planning to 
build, to give you an 
opportunity to select a 
delightful home from its 
pages. Send for it now 
and let us explain how you 
can save money on any 
home, no matter where 
you build. 


SS es ee ee ee 


l Home Builders Guild, Dept. 6 I 
Div. of Home Builders Catalog Co. 

] 1315 W. Congress St., Chicago I 
| You may send me your book of beautiful homes and | 
details of your home builders service offer with the 
| understanding that I am not obligated in any way. | 
After examining it, I am to have the privilege of ac- 
| cepting your offer of home builders service, with | 
complete building plans, specifications, etc., at a spe- 

] cial price and keep the book. 1 
] Name. ...... se cece ee cece nent tenet esse eneee ee | 
VxAddiedsl dat aten ek fone ra eae a ee I 
ae SSeS Sse eS Se Se ee 
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SARASOTA 


There is a place, not so far away, 
where every sunset is a beautiful pause 
in the rhythm of a happy life. 

And yet, this same place, made 
rich by those who came to rest and 
play, but who stayed to work and 
build, offers you the chance to earn 
as well as live. 

Let us tell you what Sarasota offers 
in the way of health, happiness and 
business. Write to the Sarasota 
Chamber of Commerce, | 10 Pineapple 
Avenue, Sarasota, Florida. 

Reasonable hotel rates prevail. 
Something to do every minute of 
the day. Accommodations arranged 
without cost to you. 


SARASOTA 
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"Chere Summer Stays and, the Nation Plays" 


ex Trine GE 


Business at a standstill . . 
while expenses continue! 


The only sure way to avoid such a setback is to have 
fire protection adapted to the risk. Fires are not all alike 


—nor are extinguishing methods! 


The result of trusting to luck—or to the 
wrong fire extinguishing method 


1 4My Een of inactivity be- 

fore the burned building 
can be reconstructed! Mean- 
while—taxes to pay—and sala- 
ries—while impatient customers 
go elsewhere! 


Modern business avoids such 
setbacks by calling on specialists 
for the right fire extinguish- 
in§ method in the right place. 


Foamite-Childs fire protection 
engineers are unprejudiced in 
their recommendations. The 
Company behind them makes 
every type of scientific fire-ex- 
tinguishing appliance. 


Liquid—or Gas—or Foam? 


Some ordinary fires of wood, paper, 
rubbish, can be put out with water, 
or with liquid chemicals from such a 


standard appliance as the Childs soda- 
acid extinguisher. 

Fires in electrical equipment, auto- 
mobiles, small motorboats, require the 
carbon-tetrachloride method of stifling 
flame under heavy free gas—as with 
the Foamite-Childs Fire Gun. 

Extra-hazardous fires of oil, gaso- 
line, paint, can be surely killed only 
by cutting off their supply of air. 
Genuine Firefoam, thrown out by 
Foamite equipment, accomplishes 
this most effectively. 

On the correct choice of these 
methods depends the security of 
your building—your business— 
your home. Our illustrated booklet 
gives complete details. Mail the cou- 
pon for a free copy— before fire catches 
you unprepared! 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 
954 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


/ 


Genuine Firefoam from Foamite equip- 
ment instantly smothers fire under a cling- 
ing blanket of tough, heat-resisting bubbles. 
Firefoam floats on liquids—sticks to solid 
surfaces—puts fire out and keeps it out, 
Equally effective on extra-hazardous fires 
and ordinary fires. No liquid damagel 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
954 Turner Street, Utica, N. we 
Please send me free copy of your book- 


let, ‘‘Correct Protection Against Fire.” I 
don’t want fire to destroy my 


State nature of property 
Name 


Street 


City : mre . «state. ove 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1926 


Against Fire 


